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been intimidated and at most of the’islands of Australasia 
and Malaysia it is now safe to make a landing and now 
the time has come when by gentle means, rational meas- 
ures, and fair play, the strong nations of the West have it 
in their power to let the oppressed go free and give 
to each Oriental tribe and nation the opportunity to 
seek that which is best in the line of its own natural 
unfolding. Every tribe has a tradition, a line of customs, 
and an ideal of character which, fully wrought out, 
purified, and established, becomes an inestimable addition 
to the mental and moral wealth of the world. 


od 


THE second emancipation of the slave in the State of 
Georgia marks a progress in the arts of civilization. The 
criminals, black and white, who were leased under the 
contract system were condemned to a slavery worse 
than that of the African in Southern homes and on plan- 
tations before the war. The slave owner had some 
interest in the health and strength of his dependent 
working people. They cost him money, and they were 
permanent sources of profit. But he who leased con- 
victs had no interest in them excepting to make a present 
profit out of their labor. He paid a small wage to the 
State, and out of the poor convict he wrung as much as 
his conscience would consent to and his victim could 


endure. 
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THE loss of the control of his airship by Count Zep- 
pelin did not amount to a disaster, but it was a very 
uncomfortable experience for a large ship’s crew to be 
blown down the wind for eleven hours with no ability 
to direct the course of the ship. Such experiences will 
make any European ruler shy of an attempt to invade 
Great Britain with an aérial fleet. The fate of the 
Spanish Armada would be nothing compared to what 
might happen to such a fleet driven across the British 
Isles into the Atlantic ocean by a gale from the North 
Sea. We have advanced seventy-five years toward the 
fulfilment of Tennyson’s prophecy about the battles in 
the air, but probably the sight of these things will be 
reserved for some future generation. We shall get 
plenty of entertainment out of the new toy, and there 
will be some feats of daring and exploration that will 
be thrilling, but one swallow does not make a summer. 
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At the May meetings of the Western Conference a 
new secretary will take the lead and become the mes- 
senger of light and leading to the churches. Mr. Backus 
returns to pastoral work after a term of service in which 
he has won the confidence, affection, and respect of the 
churches that he has represented and the scattered 
saints whom he has comforted. His last word is a plea 
for readjustment of forces in such a way that funds 
can be released for work in the Middle West where the 
opportunities are many and great. Mr. Smith, who 
takes his place, has served churches in the East, and 
now after a Western service of ten years has accumulated 
experience which will give him ability to understand 
the forces which must work together for the building 
up of our cause in that vast empire which is being con- 
solidated on the watershed of the Mississippi River. 


ed 


WHATEVER may be the good motive which sends a 
person into the ministry, the object which is set before 
every minister of religion lifts it to the highest rank 
among human occupations. If, according to the old 
theory, every minister properly ordained has been 
selected by the Almighty himself to represent him and 
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expound his truth upon the earth, then by its very nature 
the commission of the minister lifts him to the highest 
rank. But if, instead of a definite selection and call 
to the ministry of that kind, he who undertakes the 
work does so because of the commanding importance 
of the truth to be proclaimed and the duty to be en- 
joined, then again the dignity and the importance of 
the task set it apart from all others and give it a 
dignity limited only by the ability and fidelity of the 
messenger and the moral intelligence of the community 
which he serves. If the Church falters and the ministry 
fails, it will be only fora time, and the reaction will come 
when the substitutes for the ministry of religion have 
by their failure revealed the true grandeur of the Church. 


Sd 


In any city ofzfive hundred thousand people there 
are from ten to fifty thousand people who are easily 
excited by any fresh scandal, novelty in religion, by 
the coming of a circus, a parade of veterans, the pros- 
pect of a riot, or even by an unusual exhibition of lax 
morality in the theatre. He who can move and control 
these light-minded and excitable elements by the ex- 
hibition of goodness and can arouse any enthusiasm for 
reformation and right living is a public benefactor. 
But commonly it is a mistake to describe such a move- 
ment as the moving of a city. The tides of emotion, 
interest, and popular excitement may ebb and flow and 
scarcely affect at all the permanent elements which go 
into the social life, the business, and the government 
of a large community. 

ws 


THREE things in America ought speedily to be amended. 
First, lynching is a cruel form of sport which, under 
the pretence of suppressing wrong-doing, enlists the 
most evil passions of a community in a man hunt. This 
form of sport is almost peculiar to the United States. 
Second, on our railroads, and other highways, we kill 
every year more people than lose their lives in all the 
wars of the world, and more than are killed on the 
whole continent of Europe by similar accidents. 
Third, in no other great cities of the world is muni- 
cipal government carried on with such waste of the 
money of the people and disregard of their rights as in 
the United States. These are well-known evils. We 
are beginning to correct them and may see the end of 
them whenever the people determine that the cause of 
them shall be rooted out of the minds and deeds of all 
American citizens. 


Immortality. 


Some of the men and women who have been most 
earnest believers in the continuance of life after death 
and who have been most effective in their advocacy 
of the doctrine of immortality have been persons who 
one by one have felt the old supports of belief giving 
way and have fallen back upon that which was vital 
and permanent in the constitution of the human soul. 
Among such people we may name James Martineau, 
Stopford Brooke, and Frances Power Cobbe. In the 
current number of the Homuletic Review Dr. McComb, 
an Episcopalian, praises Dr. Martineau as ‘‘one of the 
greatest men of the last century.’”’ He says of him: 
‘“When we take a glance at his life as a whole, there is 
something remarkable, one might say paradoxical, in 
the position he occupied in the Christian world. As a 
theologian he advocated views which, in the popular 
mind, were tantamount to a denial of Christianity: 
asa Biblical critic he was radical and appeared to threaten 
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the foundations of even the most modest orthodoxy. 
And, on the other hand, every competent student ad- 
mits him to be the greatest champion: and, expounder 
of theism and its connected ideas our age has produced 
and confesses that to him more than to any other is it 
owing that the generation passing away was not swept 
off its feet by the rising tide of materialistic and pseudo- 
scientific speculations.” 

This deserved tribute illustrates the statement made 
above. As Dr. Martineau was one of the most stalwart 
defenders of theism, so also has he been a perennial 
source of inspiration in regard to the dignity of human 
nature and the permanence of the human soul. Mar- 
tineau gladly described himself as a pupil of Dr. Chan- 
ning. From him he drew his doctrine of the dignity 
of human nature and the divine origin of the instincts 
and aspirations which make man a spiritual creature 
with unbounded possibilities. 

The time was when much was made of proofs of the 
existence of God, his justice, wisdom, and mercy, as well 
as what were called ‘‘evidences of Christianity.”’ The 
future life was a thing to be proved mainly by quotations 
from Scripture. It was also considered legitimate to 
offer proofs from analogy. It was believed, within the 
lifetime of this generation, that, if the New Testament 
records should be found wanting in perfect accuracy, 
and if the philosophical proofs of immortality should fail, 
the faith of the world would vanish and chaos and a 
moral interregnum would take the place of belief in 
righteous living. It was the fashion about the middle 
of the last century to talk about ‘‘the suspense of faith.”’ 
Indeed that was made the title of a famous sermon by 
Dr. Bellows of New York. 

But, if ever there was an event which might be ex- 
pected to shake the faith of the people in the justice 
of God and the permanence of the- human soul, the death 
of Abraham Lincoln might have been expected to pro- 
duce a disastrous effect. We cannot do better, now 
that the Easter Sunday begins the week in which comes 
the anniversary of his death, than to repeat what we 
ourselves said once before on this subject. On the 
15th of April, 1865, Abraham Lincoln died at Wash- 
ington. ‘‘It was the Sunday before Easter. Never 
was there such a shock given to the religious confidence 
of the American people. The event seemed to con- 
tradict the idea of any Providence, general or particular. 
From the sceptic’s point of view it was an event which 
proclaimed the absence of the indifference of any power 
interested in the affairs of men. Never was the morn- 
ing of an Easter Sunday in America so darkened by 
clouds of doubt and fear, and never has there been a day 
in the history of the nation when religion asserted itself 
more triumphantly. The gloom of that Easter morning 
was that of a dark day when the sun of righteousness 
seemed not to shine. But, as the hours passed, faith 
awoke, hope began to assert itself; and, when evening 
came, belief in the eternal life and the hope of personal 
immortality were brighter and stronger than they had 
ever been. If any public speaker had on that eventful 
Saturday or the Sunday that followed ventured to 
suggest that Abraham Lincoln was dead and gone, and 
that that was the last of him, such a statement would 
have been resented as an affront to patriotism.” 

To-day, with all the proofs of the resurrection of 
Jesus, the disproofs of his physical resurrection, and the 
doubts and questions concerning what did happen, there 
is something which binds together all believers in a 
unity of the spirit of which they may not be conscious, 
which is more potent than any proofs of his resurrection 
and is unshaken before all doubt and denial. The only 
thing in which all the narrators in the New Testament 
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are in perfect agreement is that on Easter morning the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea was vacant. That in 
which to-day all Christians agree is that, no matter what 
happened at the grave, which was found open and empty, 
and afterward, Jesus,was not slain on the! cross, was 
never in any real sense dead. There were different and 
conflicting views among his disciples and those who came 
after them, but the faith which shot through the clouds 
which overhung the nations about the Mediterranean 
Sea was a triumphant assertion that Jesus was still 
alive, and that life and immortality brought to light 
in him were trustworthy exhibitions of the divine good- 
ness and the divine quality in human nature. 


The Awakening. 
Py It is still cold in;the north," andthe nights are bitter; 
but something vital and vivid tingles in the air. There 
are moments of relenting when, like a peevish, wilful, 
but fascinating, child the early spring smiles and proffers 
a caress instead of a blow. The old faded gray and brown 
winter mantle looks like the fur of some aged beast, 
ready to shed its coat. The young light is tolerant. It 
shines laughingly over the sodden leaves of the forest 
and the bare limbs of the trees standing in their iron 
rigidity. Buffets of bitter wind make the dust whirl 
and scurry, but the soft, cumulus clouds make pict- 
ures in the sky that bring a tender, loving thought to 
twine about the heart. 

The awakening takes a long time, a slow, weary time, 
and demands a deal of patience on the part of Mother 
Earth, as the spring, with many halts and dallyings, 
comes up the northern way. Buds and grass blades are 
ready to put forth the first warm day. Nestlings are 
chipping the shell, some already freed are cheeping 
with their weak, young voices. Pretty little homes 
are building in the naked trees, and already the 
happy parents are calling lovingly. Their voices sound 
singularly fresh and musical down the keen, wintry blast. 
Chicks peep in the farmyard, and in the hill country 
young lambs are bleating. There are freed waters that 
gush and gurgle, and have a young note in unison with 
the newly born. It is not far now to the first crocus and 
snowdrop. The blood of the wood flower is pulsing in 
the earth. It will blush soon in the pale cheek of the 
anemone. 

Our springs hold store of early harshness, acrid, bitter 
moods, ‘Temper, shrewish and unkind, yet none other 
holds the impress of such imperishable, immortal youth, 
such jubilant, ecstatic life, and out of this is born our frail 
garden darlings, the violet and daffodil. How do they 
dye their garments and shape their chalices in the 
March tumult? 

It is all a matter of faith, ‘‘the evidence of things 
not seen.’ The Easter spirit that floods and overflows 
the earth takes the tinge of a sentiment from innumer- 
able hearts. It holds in its hand the egg and the seed as 
signs of the inflowing spirit of God, forever creating and 
re-creating in new cycles of birth. It holds to its breast 
the first blossoms of the year, and cherishes the downy 
creatures, scarce out of the nest. When we speak of the 
resurrection and the life, we no longer mean the raised 
body, in its old form, with all its corruption and decay 
hanging about it. The great apostle tells us that ‘‘flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither 
doth corruption inherit—incorruption.” Are we not 
wise in leaving it, as does the apostle, a great and solemn 
mystery, and in turning our thought wholly to the side 
of life? The risen Christ is not to us a passage of Script- 
ure to wrangle over, in fruitless disagreement. His 
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spirit’is pulsing inour hearts. He is working in the deep, 
underlying springs of thought and action. He is puri- 
fying and exalting the nature, he inspires with a nobler 
ideal of duty and service. He is the unconquered of 
death, the vital principle of the spiritual being. 

We love to see him as he wandered about Galilee, 
feeling with a poet’s soul the rare beauties of his native 
country,—the glow of purple mountains, the blue of 
the sparkling waters of the lake of Genesareth, the 
abundant wild flowers upon the hillsides of that favored 
land. He muses on the purity of the lily and its splendor, 
and the miracle of growth and effortless bloom. He 
looks with tenderness on the wild creatures of field and 
forest, the sparrow, and the coney of the rocks, and the 
raven as it feeds its young. Every path and valley 
road seems to hold the impress of his sacred feet. The 
dust of the ground should bear a richer verdure because 
he passed that way. 

Thus we would rather see him with his loving human 
heart in nature than to stand by his tomb saying sadly, 
‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.”’ To us he has never been taken 
away. ‘‘O Death, where is thy sting, O Grave, where 
is thy victory,” had been hymned triumphantly through 
the ages. ‘‘My Father worketh and I work,” he said, 
and so we’ hold him more active in the loving hearts 
of his true disciples than ever before. Shall we be 
condemned because we have not wrought the literal 
raising of the mortal body of Christ into a dogma? 
Are there those who will say we have no right to cele- 
brate the Easter festival, that our rejoicing is meaning- 
less and inappropriate because we neither affirm nor 
deny the resurrection? We may answer that the thought 
of the new birth in nature and in the souls of men, in 
whom the Master’s spirit works, is broader and more 
sacred than any dogma, cannot be confined to theological 
subtleties, but is a joyous and glad assertion of the 
impossibility of the soul’s death. The resurrection of 
the body does not concern us, because it belongs to the 
unknowable, the secrets of God. Its elements like worn- 
out garments are the spoil of nature, to be wrought upon 
by her chemic powers. She will put them in her crucible 
and make what she will of them, verdure, flowers, nour- 
ishing grains, and grasses. She, the parsimonious, the 
saving, the economical housewife of the planet, will use 
this refuse of humanity as she pleases, for the interest 
of her great estate. 

It seems brutal, perhaps, to call it refuse, but more 
and more we are detaching morbid sentimentality from 
the tomb, content to leave what remains (which is not 
our dear ones, but something cast off and abandoned) 
where it belongs, where God and nature have ordained. 
With reverent and tender trust let us look rather upon 
the symbol and the promise, the new born daisy and the 
clover leaf and the fresh grass waving in the wind, rather 
than upon human dust and decay. At the great festival 
of the awakening, Life and Death may be seen as beauti- 
ful angel sisters, the one in shadow, the other in radiant 
light. And the face of the summoner has no anger, no 
hatred, no grimness, no horror. It is God’s messenger 
who at the appointed time opens the gates of the new 
life to expectant souls. 

The great song will soon resound again, the anthem of 
the awakening of that part of us that cannot perish, 
and the choirs of nature will join; for to its lowest root 
the giant oak feels the tingling sap, and its tiny, top- 
most branchlets are glad. Is it foolish to feel that 
some sentience lives in forest and field? We know little 
of the mysterious forces of nature that nourish and up- 
hold our planet: we know less of the spiritual currents 
that animate our blood, curl about the heart, and feed the 
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pulses. We are ignorant folk, groping our way light- 
ward; but some things we feel with assurance, some 
truths we cling to with all our powers of conviction. 
We cannot wholly despair, even the most sceptical of 
us, of continuous, immortal life. Words of life seem to 
meet us on the bare trees and brown and gray fields in 
the very dust of the earth whirling in the spring wind,— 
life unquenchable, splendid, buoyant, alert, busy in the 
dark ground with an industry we cannot imagine,—and 
above all the life of God in human souls, which teaches 
us beauty, love, trust, obedience, and faith—looking up- 
ward with clear eyes, despairing never. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Mutual Confidence. 


The following words froma letter written by Presi- 
dent Taft to the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer bear with a 
peculiar force and directness upon the conditions that 
are just at present shaping public opinion. He says: 
‘“‘The man who does not hope for better things and 
does not believe that better things can be brought about 
is not the man likely to bring better things about. The 
spirit of hypercriticism and the uncompromising at- 
titude which will not believe that some progress is better 
than none, the insistence upon the full realization of 
the highest ideals and the rejection of any compromises 
which accomplish good, are all likely to retard progress. 
Constant criticism and constant pessimism are pro- 
ductive of paralysis and stagnation. No one who 
wishes to do anything and bring about real reforms 
should allow himself to read from day to day editorials 
and other printed articles, the tone of which is pessi- 
mistic and hypercritical, for nothing will take out of 
him the enthusiasm necessary to successful effort as the 
reading of such matter.” 

The wisdom of these words applies to everything with 
which we have to do, and it applies with peculiar force 
to the interests of a religious body whose efficiency de- 
pends, not upon ecclesiastical authority, but upon the 
voluntary confidence and enthusiasm of each unit com- 
posing it. Among a group of churches loosely corre- 
lated in order that all together they may do certain 
things that they cannot do separately, there is just 
one common principle which can be depended upon; 
viz., the optimistic good sense that pervades the entire 
organization. That, lacking nothing, can be under- 
taken with any assurance of accomplishing results. 
No official foresight and industry can make up for it, 
no fastidious self-analysis can take its place, and no 
smart activity in pointing out weaknesses and short- 
comings can issue in throbs of inspiration. Only com- 
mon sense, mutual trust and confidence, and the spirit 
of good-natured co-operation can ever insure positive 
achievements on the part of an organized group of in- 
dependent churches. 

Muckraking, hypercriticism, and the insistence that 
certain abstract ideals or nothing shall be realized is 
an impossible attitude in this sort of a world if enthu- 
siasms are to be evolved and hopes of progress enter- 
tained. We must have faith to believe that whatever 
mistakes and follies we commit the integrity and good 
sense of those who have things to do may be depended 
upon to win out in the end. Our attitude towards one 
another must be that of faith and not of suspicion. We 
can believe in ourselves, in our cause, and in each other: 
only so shall an association of free congregations accom- 
plish large results. 

It was more than a quarter of a century ago that I 
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sat in the little lobby of a hotel in the Far West. The 
tariff was under discussion. When the debate reached 
a white heat of ignorance, a bony-looking man at the 
farther end of the room suddenly brought his fist 
down upon the table with a fierce thud and exclaimed, 
so loud that everybody stopped breathing: ‘‘Well, 
naow, I don’t know nothin’ about this here tariff, but 
when it comes to washin’ machines I don’t allow no 
man to give me no points. The Mawnin’ Star that I’m 
sellin’ is a mericle. It works just like it had a soul of 
its own, and, ef any man here don’t believe me, come 
across the street and look at my sample.” 

Now that is the case with the majority of the people. 
The intricacies of the vast and complicated scheme of 
human society are too many for the average man. Only 
a few may presume to speak for them with authority 
and insist that everything or nothing must be done 
for society. The average man undertakes to speak 
with authority only concerning his washing machine, 
his plot of land, his store, his bank, his church, his school, 
or his hostelry. He may have a very lively interest in 
the seething elements of associated life; but, for the 
most part, he must have a cheerful faith that other people 
are, on the whole, attending to their business as devotedly 
and intelligently as he is attending to his own. The 
final welfare of the world does not so much depend 
upon his ability to dissect, sneer at, and condemn the 
poor enterprises of others, as upon his confident belief 
in himself and his one specialty and his hearty word of 
good cheer for those who are similarly employed. Dr. 
Calthrop has taught us that we are not expected to be 
lieve in God,minus man. It is also true that we are not 
called upon to believe in man minus God. When the 
long-sustained study of social evils and the persistent 
exercise of the pessimistic spirit have carried one so 
far that the sense of God is atrophied, the spirit of prayer 
is extinguished, and all interest in the vital problems of 
religion has died out of the mind and heart, then, surely, 
there isn’t much left wherewith to open the blind eyes, 
unstop the deaf ears, and strengthen the feeble knees of 
the world. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


AN event that finds few parallels in history was re- 
corded in the City of Mexico on April 2, when a vast 
multitude containing delegations from every ranch, 
every mine, and every manufacturing establishment in 
the republic, marched to the Palacio to pay its respects 
to Porfirio Diaz and to beg him to accept another term 
as president. The demonstration was the outcome of 
the veteran statesman’s announcement of his intention 
to retire from office at the end of his present term and 
cause the election of his successor by popular vote. The 
impression appears to be universal among all classes 
in Mexico that President Diaz, as a benevolent and highly 
intelligent despot, is a more desirable ruler than any 
candidate for the task that has yet appeared. Hence 
the general desire among his countrymen to induce him 
to revoke his determination to withdraw from the Pal- 
acio and restore the full machinery of republican govern- 
ment. It is not believed, however, that Diaz will accede 
to the wishes of the multitude which greeted him last 
Friday. 

a 

A MUCH-MOOTED page of American history was recalled 
to mind last Saturday, when the cable brought the 
news of the death of Don Pascual Cervera y Topete, the 
Spanish admiral whose defeat in Santiago Bay in 1898 
determined the outcome of the Spanish-American war. 
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The expressions of regret and appreciation which the 
death of the broken old man evoked in the American 
press were an eloquent testimonial to the generous 
qualities that made Cervera a lovable foe. The affection- 
ate tributes to the memory of Cervera on this side of 
the Atlantic are in striking contrast to the tone of the 
comments on Gen. Weyler, known as ‘‘the butcher of 
Cuba,” when affairs in Spain recently brought him for 
a time in the light of international observation. Rear- 
Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, who participated in 
the destruction of the Spanish sea power in Santiago 
Bay, thus summarized his regard for the dead soldier, 
‘“‘He was a grand old man, a brave and gallant officer, 
and in his death Spain loses one of her most heroic naval 
figures.”’ 
st 


THE shadow of grave internal dissension loomed thick 
upon France last Sunday, when a labor gathering of 
15,000 persons in Paris listened to inflammatory speeches 
against the government. The meeting had been called 
to formulate the will of the workingmen that the right 
of government employees to strike shall be recognized. 
The agitation is the outcome of the recent strike in the 
general post-office in the French capital, in the course 
of which the head of the postal, telegraph, and telephone 
department of the ministry of communications, had 
announced that the strikers were enemies of the state, 
inasmuch as they had paralyzed an important branch 
of the public service. Although the strike was settled 
by a compromise between the government and the 
employees, the labor unions have taken up the issue, and 
there are indications that they will carry on the agita- 
tion to the possible extent of precipitating the struggle 
anew in order to settle_the’ principles involved jin the 
original controversy. 

a 


A PROBLEM of no ordinary difficulty appears to be 
confronting the British chancellor of the exchequer, 
in the light of the figures furnished by the national revenue 
statement for March. It is shown by the balance sheet 
for the year that ended with the last day of that month 
that the revenue for the period is a million and a half 
sterling lower than the chancellor’s estimate, and almost 
five millions less than the amount for the preceding year. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that an enormous 
swelling of the drain upon the treasury is foreshadowed 
by two great requirements to which the government is 
pledged. One of them is an increased programme of 
naval construction and the other is the old-age pension 
project, which must be not only maintained, but ma- 
terially augmented if the Asquith cabinet is to live up 
to its promises. One of the acute difficulties of the 
situation is shown by the increasing gravity of England’s 
problem of the unemployed. 


s 


A PARAGRAPH big with coming events found its ob- 
cure way into the press of the world last week. It 
was a brief cable™message from Tokio, conveying the 
information” {that ‘‘the Japanese government has 
asserted in most positive terms that it is unable to accede 
to the suggestion of China that pending questions with 
regard to Manchuria be referred to The Hague for 
arbitration.’”? It will be recalled by careful readers 
of the current news that six years ago Russia’s refusal 
to evacuate Manchuria promptly, obtained similarly 
obscure publication as a routine event of the day. And 
yet that refusal led in a few months to one of the most 
piteous tragedies in the annals of nations. ‘The parallel 
is maintained by the curt tone of Japan’s comments on 
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the demands that are emanating from Pekin. Six 
years ago Russia quoted to Japan the frivolous French 
proverb, ‘‘ Here I am and here I stay.” Japan to-day is 
paraphrasing the Russian bon mot. Is history about 
to repeat one of its lurid pages? 


i 


THE end of a royal feud was promised by the an- 
nouncement at Lisbon last Saturday that Don Miguel, 
the pretender to the throne of Portugal, had offered 
to the young King Manuel the renunciation of his rival 
claims in return for a revocation of the edict of banish- 
ment that is keeping Don Miguel and more than two 
hundred fifty noble families in banishment from their 
country. The act of renunciation, which is limited to 
an abandonment of the campaign against the present 
reigning family, will have the effect of strengthening 
the boy king’s position materially. Incidentally, the 
return of the exiles will add something to the sum total 
of the efficiency and the patriotic sentiment of the coun- 
try. That Manuel will accept his erstwhile rival’s offer 
appears to be a certainty, although the reconciliation 
will have to wait upon the revocation of the decree of 
banishment by parliament. Beyond the frontier, in 
Spain, Don Carlos shows no inclination to renounce 
his claim upon the throne now occupied by Alfonso 
NIA. 


Brevities, 


Superior people never try to impress others with the 
fact of their superiority. 


The advice of a wise mother to her son was, ‘‘Always 


carry a friend in your pocket.” 


A plausible liar is often like a man who dyes his hair. 
We know he is not genuine, although we*cannot tell 
just where the deceit lies. 


There is no such thing as perfect certainty or com- 
plete knowledge, but it is always safe to act boldly with 
good intent after careful search for the truth. 


The dictionary is often the last place in which one 
should look to find a correct definition.*¥ Human thought 
and experience outrun the dictionaries every day. 


No question can ever be closed so long as there is 
anything new to be learned concerning it, and yet 
every day wise men must act at the momen as if their 
minds were made up forever. 


The only happy men and women are those who make 
the most of themselves in preparation for their work, 
do their work in the best way they know how, and take 
what comes of it as being right and just. 


Extremes meet. Thoughtless people are those who 
live without thinking, and yet the highest end of train- 
ing is to prepare men and animals to do that which is 
right and best, as if by instinct, without thought. 


In any community fitly joined together there must 
be many who are not conspicuous, but who form the 
solid substance without which a wholesome community 
could not exist. To be a person of that sort is,worth any 
one’s ambition. 


Whoever would make and publish an accurate record 
of all the crimes and tragedies known to occur in the 
most civilized city in the land would produce evidence 
on which might be based an argument against the exist- 
ence of civilization anywhere. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Holy Thursday. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER. 


‘“And he said, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. ... And he with- 
drew from them, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me!” 


This is anguish,—early, late, 
Ceaseless love of one to hate; 

All unmeet for hearts below; 
Only Gods should bear such woe, 
Only Gods such secrets know. 


Such the anguish,—thine, O Christ, 
Piercing love that far out-priced 
Rood:and nails and spear-thrust through, 
Scorn of those thy pity knew,— 

Those who wist not what they do! 


Shrink, my lips, from cup of strength 
Making man scarce man atlength; 
All unmeet for hearts below; 

Only Gods should bear such woe, 
Only Gods such secrets know. 


Oh, to honor, not look down 

On the soul thy love would crown, 
Know the Christ of flesh and pain 
By compassion, equal, fain, 

Not by lonely spirit gain! 


The Easter Eve. 


‘The next day the Pharisees came aan . . saying, That deceiver said, while 
he was hae alive,... I will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made 
sure. ... Pilate ‘said, Ye have a watch. Make it as sure as ye can.’ 


All-loving love is in his tomb, 
Half-loves alone are living; 

For such may earth-born men yield room, 
Denying Heaven’s giving. 


All-loving love from heaven sent, 
Must have his mission scouted, 

And share what scant-breathed life is sent 
Earth-loves that may be doubted. 


All-loving love hath bent his head 
Nor sought his due exalting 

Beyond the hope those body-led 
Allot to love’s assaulting. 


Earth-love whose life is through each child 
Renewed with half defeature, 

That knows not yet the undefiled 
Undying spirit-nature. 


Doubt’s soldiery gross-guards the tomb, 
Sees not above it hover 

Faith’s angel, watching, too, till doom 
Obey the Master-lover! 


Immortality as an Inference. 


BY REV. H. H. SAUNDERSON. 


During the last forty years an idea has made its way 
far and wide into human thinking and has had a trans- 
forming influence. This is the idea that there is a trend 
in the affairs of men. There are people to whom the 
word ‘‘evolution”’ is distasteful ; but, whether that word 
be used or not, the idea has become established that all 
things that are, are moving on to the things that shall 
be, and that progressive change is a general character 
of all things. Even the people who dislike the name of 
Darwin are unable to escape the consequences of his 
great doctrine; and the thought of this trend in the 
affairs of the world is not only prevalent, but widely 
acceptable. 

From this point of view the idea of immortality has 
a large value. Doesjhumau life move on toward one 
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great outcome or toward many? Is our thought of 

_ the immortal life a foregleam of that greater age for 
which thousands of years of upward-moving life have 
been preparing? Is the future life to be ‘‘progress 
onward and upward forever’? If we are moving for- 
ward in the general direction of an inevitable trend, and 
if the immortal life is the outcome of this trend, there 
is, in the thought, a large significance for all human 
living. The mouth of the Charles River is an arm of 
the sea. A dam is now being built across it. Many 
people are familiar with the appearance of this body of 
water when the tide ebbed and flowed, and with the sight 
of a lot of small boats moored in it. When the tide was 
out, these boats lay about on the mud flats, pointing in 
all directions, and not one of them on an even keel. 
The building of the dam has cut off the changing tides. 
The water above the dam is always at the height of high 
tide, and the natural current of the river gives a per- 
manent direction to the water. The boats are lifted out 
of the mud, and they all point up-stream. Immortality 
in the light of evolution lifts human lives out of the 
mud, and they point in one direction. 

Sometimes it is said that the idea of immortality re- 
lated to evolution is an inference and not a demonstration. 
This is perfectly true. But we get a great deal of what 
we call ‘‘knowledge”’ by the method of inference. The 
human mind does a great deal of its work that way. 
It we see a road, how inevitably our thoughts take its 
direction and ask about its further course! When pre- 
parations are made, how inevitably we anticipate the 
event! There are inferences which for the human mind 
have a force that lacks little if anything of the force of a 
demonstration. Steps that lead to nowhere and paths 
that lead to nothing are irrational and unbelievable. Ifa 
man lived in the wilderness, remote from his fellows, 
knowing only the restricted area of his own activities, 
never having had information about other lands, he 
would draw inferences from his observations of migratory 
birds. He would think of other lands. Their existence 
would become a conviction. He would believe un- 
alterably that these other lands were habitable, even 
as the land he knew, in which he was familiar with birds 
that migrate. Is this life all that there is for human 
life? We might believe that it is if there were no migra- 
tory elements in life, if all lines ended within our sight, 
if all roads reached their ending here, if all beginnings 
came to conclusions. within our experience. 

But in life we see lines that run out into the unknown 
and our thinking follows. We not only see a road that 
has no ending here, but we find ourselves travelling 
that road, and we ask about its outcome. We*see 

_ beginnings in this life which are not yet followed by 


completion, and the alternatives are that there is no ~ 


_ completion or that there is completion elsewhere. That 
_ there should be great preparations and profound be- 
ginnings with no completion is to make the world ir- 
_ ational: the alternative is a completion elsewhere. 
That trend which we call evolution has been leading life 
forward for hundreds of thousands of years: an abrupt 
_ termination of it as it approaches a worthy plane is 
__ searcely thinkable. As the course of migratory birds 
leads inevitably to the thought of habitable lands beyond 
our own, so does the thought of the undertakings, the 
preparations, the beginnings of worthy achievements 
here, lead to the thought of areas of the universe, habi- 
table for human lives, lying beyond this present life. 
As life has come upward, it has come to be in large 
measure dominated by certain great principles: notable 
among them are justice and love. And this life does 
not show the completion of justice, nor do the lines of 
love end here. If it were the lesser things that are left 
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unfulfilled in this world, we would not so strongly demand 
another. But the very highest things that the trend 
of life opens up to us are only begun here. They are 
begun, and their lines lead in the direction of the con- 
tinuation of the lines that we have been travelling. If 
their lines took a totally different direction, we would 
distrust them as indications of a life to come. But they 
lie in the same direction as, and in the highest plane of, 
the life that we now live. Justice and love rouse in us 
the hope that in the future, somewhere, these lines 
shall come to a full meaning; that all that is wrong 
shall be righted, the evil overcome, the good established, 
the defective fulfilled. And this hope we dare to cherish 
for all human lives. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Survival of the Fittest. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


The best argument in favor of immortality is the 
perfect answer it supplies to all mysteries, the perfect 
In the light of that 
faith all the terrific realities of science and of life take 
on the benignant smile of eternal love. 

One of life’s chief inspirations is the naturalness with 
which even its harsh and bitter experiences can yield 
themselves to hopeful and joyous interpretation. The 
sternest edicts of science and the cruelest denials of 
nature appear to man’s glad hope no longer dreadful. 

When science pronounced its relentless decision, ‘‘The 
fittest survive,” a shudder went through many timid souls, 
and some of human nature’s youthful spirits appeared 
to vanish before that judgment; yet already the world 
begins to smile again and to feel that its gloom was 
baseless. 

The sterner phases of this principle of survival prove 
on closer inquiry to be only superficial, while its deeper 
aspects are more and more reassuring. We find that 
the law is not really cruel, that its heartlessness is only 
apparent. 

In social evolution, for example, the harsher elenients 
are merely incidental, while the beneficent results are 
characteristic and essential. The competitive process 
is subordinate to the idea of co-operation. ‘Competition 
is the crude germ of a more perfect co-operation. Com- 
petition is only a process of adjustment, a mere eco- 
nomical redistribution of forces. The friction and de- 
structiveness attending that process are only the initial 
manifestations of an operation which in essence is 
beneficent. 

To illustrate the real nature of this competition imagine 
a new community organized by a company of philosophers 
with the object of making themselves independent of 
the outside world. Being all equally deficient in manual 
training, they must determine by trial what work they 
are severally best adapted to perform. This trial will 
naturally be by the more economical competitive method. 
A number of the pioneers will simultaneously attempt 
some one of the more difficult industrial operations, until 
the incompetent have been eliminated and the efficient 
tevealed. Those found deficient in the first trial will 
renew the competition in some other line till in this 
direction also the needs of the community are supplied. 
The competition will continue thus till every line of in- 
dustry is capably represented and every member of the 
community has become an effective part of the social 
organism. By this process each citizen has been placed 
where he will be most useful and ought, therefore, to be 
most happy. All through the process there has been 
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competition without bitterness, survival of the fittest 
without cruelty toward the unfit. 

Now, by a similar trial and selection, the ideal social- 
istic state will attain its perfect organization and ad- 
justment of parts. Each individual will be eliminated 
from those activities in which he proves inefficient and 
will at last find the place marked out for him by his own 
aptitudes. In this case, however, owing to the com- 
pleter organization of society, the competition will be 
largely unconscious, and will be in the main decided on 
the playground, each individual’s aptitudes having op- 
portunity for the earliest possible manifestation. 

We see thus that in social life competition and sur- 
vival of the fittest are in principle an economical and 
beneficent method, and that any harshness or injustice 
attending that method is accidental, and not an essential 
element of the process. The process may go on without 
those evil features. It promises, indeed, in its perfect 
development to leave them entirely behind. 

How rational, then, to infer that the competitive and 
selective process in nature is in the long run equally 
beneficent, and that the individual once rejected is 
sure of further trial and of ultimate acceptance! The 
fittest survive? 
What, then, so sure of survival? A soul can no more be 
thrust out of the universe of force than a body can be 
thrust out of the universe of matter. All souls are equal 
in rank, equally fit for survival. 

While the process of selection may remove from the 
field of nature’s operations those individuals and species 
whose serviceableness has become impaired, making 
room for new individuals and new species, with greater 
capacity for realizing nature’s immediate purposes, the 
interest of the individuals removed is not in the slightest 
degree disregarded. Public interest and private interest 
are in the end identical; and in nature’s economy there 
are no rejections, no dismissals. Every apparent dis- 
missal is but a transfer, and every transfer turns out to 
be a promotion. From this point of view ‘‘the survival 
of the fittest’’ loses all its bitterness; for the unfit are 
crowded out of one environment only to renew their 
development in another environment where they them- 
selves will be ‘‘the fittest’’ and can survive triumphantly. 

Detroit, Micu. 


Conversion by Sleight of Hand. 


BY NINA MOORE TIFFANY. 


Our bachelor establishment of five has grown quiet 
dependent on Sing, the Chinaman, not only for his 
services as houseboy, but also as providing that element 
of artless prattle which is lacking in most abnormal 
families of this sort. It is a relief, in the absence of 
other interruptions, to be recalled from a discussion 
of the latest Supreme Court decision, or the probable 
future of amalgamated copper, by Sing’s unobtrusive 
lingering as he fetches the corkscrew or a fresh supply 
of glasses. We all look up encouragingly, and it is, 
‘Well, Sing, what’s the news from the shop?” or, ‘‘How 
much have you pulled in to-day?’ For Sing, besides 
taking care of us, runs a snug little place where curios 
are sold in front and a perpetual game of chance goes 
on in the rear. He also attends regularly a mission 
Sunday-school. 

One evening Sing came home shaking his head. A 
stranger had dropped in for a little game, and had 
cleaned out everything Sing possessed,—five hundred 
dollars in cash, as well as the entire stock in trade. 
But that was not what depressed Sing. That incident 
he reported with unimpaired cheerfulness. His air 
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of thoughtful doubt mingled with gloom returned only 
when he began to relate what he had encountered at 
Sunday-school. The lesson had been on the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes. 

‘Big time,” said Sing, gestietlating expressively, 
“big clowd. Allee people hungly. Pass lound thlee 
loaves blead,—so big,—five little fishes, so long— 
allee people eat ’n eat ’n plenty soon have left whole lot 
baskets slop. Not tlue. No b’lieve it. Can’t be-a 
lieve it. Teacher say must b’lieve milacle. Me no 
b’lieve.”” His depression was sincere. 

A few days after that Keller came to town. Sing 
went to see him. He returned from the magical per- 
formance radiant. ‘‘B’lieve now,” he affirmed. ‘‘Keller 
take piece paper, shake out so, splead so, all empty, 
loll up so,—all empty, put in hand, pull out han’chief, 
pull out aplon, pull out libbons, whole lot libbons, 
whole lot loses, out come labbit, go hop, hop, 
—hop,—closs stage. B’lieve now ’bout loaves ’n fishes. 
B’lieve now ’bout baskets slop. B’lieve milacle now.” 

St. Pau, MInn. 


Easter Daybreak. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


A step upon the sea, a sun-flood from the skies, 
And, lo! the waters flush like God-made wine. 
Love calls, Arise! Arise! 
And all creation throbs with life divine. 


A tremor in the clouds, a breath from heaven blown, 
The barren land is breaking into flower; 

The seed, in darkness sown, 
With quickened soul obeys the Living Power. 


A light is on the earth, a song is in the air, 

And Nature’s heart with tender rapture thrills, 
While, without anxious care, 

She loyally the law of love fulfils. 


Lean hard upon Love’s breast! Behold there is no death, 
Our so-called dying is but joyful birth; 

We breathe Love’s vital breath, 
And here is the new heaven—the new earth! 


The Real Church. 


BY REV. EDWIN G. BROWN. 


There are a few sentences in Dr. Townsend’s article 
under the above caption, in the March 18 issue of the 
Christian Register, that seem to me to need comment. 

Most of us will agree with his idea of what the real 
church will do; but can we agree with him in his repu- 
diation of ‘‘Emerson’s placid optimism” ? 

I think there is a fundamental error in the following 
sentence,—an error so serious as to deserve considera- 
tion. He says,— 

‘I do not quarrel with my own lot; but, when I see 
so many tragedies in life, when I watch the crowds of 
young men and women coming from the factory, as I 
did recently, with such an old look in their faces, their 
bodies bent already with toil, and I thought that for 
them to-morrow, next week, the next year, all years 
would be like to-day, could I go home with smiling face 
and happy heart?” 

In that sentence, I think, there is an implied arraign- 
ment of God for injustice. Let us face the issue squarely. 
Do we believe in the all-just, all-loving, all-wise, omni- 
potent Father, whose absolutely just laws govern in 
this universe? or do we not? If we do, then Dr. Town- 
send and you and I can look with open eyes on all the 
misery Dr. Townsend depicts, and on the countless scenes 
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of far deeper misery of which we all ktiow, and still go 
home with smiling face and happy heart. 

In his article Dr. Townsend has drawn a vivid picture 
of want and squalor and wretchedness as they are found 
in our great cities. It is a true picture. It is only a 
fragment of the picture of want and wretchedness and 
sin and suffering that can be drawn any day in the year, 
taking the whole world into view. Let us fearlessly 
open our eyes to these facts, and then ask ourselves if 
all this stupendous array of misery and woe argues one 
whit against the fact that :— 


““God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!” 


Hither the Eternal Goodness, the Infinite Love, the Om- 
nipotent Justice and Wisdom, God, governs here and 
now,—has governed, and will,—or—anything you like 
else. And, if God does govern, may not I—nay, must 
not I—meet each day and each night with a smiling face 
_ and a happy heart? 

’ A smiling face and a happy heart in the face of all the 
woe and want, all the misery and wretchedness? Yes, 
in face of it all. How? Not in indifference, not in un- 
concern. I would give my life’s blood for the ability to 
open the eyes of these men and women to the power 
within themselves to-lift themselves out of these con- 
ditions. My belief in that power enables me to face all 
the cruelties and brutalities and atrocities of the world, 
and still smile. It is because, beneath and above them 
all, I still see working the perfect laws of Omnipotent 
Love. 

I believe that itis within the power of every man and 
woman and child to choose to follow his own conscience. 
I believe that to every human soul God speaks, through 
conscience. I believe that to every soul, no matter 
what the conditions of poverty and degradation, of 
misery or vice in which the body may find itself,—to 
every human soul there comes the prompting to righteous- 
ness which the soul may follow, and which, when followed, 
will lift that soul to worthy and noble life. I do not 
say that obedience to this prompting to righteousness, 
God’s voice within, will immediately ameliorate all 
the hard conditions of life. I do not say that it will 
surely save a man from a hard death. I do say that it 
will ennoble his life; it will give him the divine vision; 
it will lift him to the supreme height where he is conscious 
of his oneness with God; and he, then and there, will 
meet whatever comes with a smiling face and a happy 
heart, 

O brothers, this absolute. faith in the Eternal Good- 
ness, the Infinite Love, the Omnipotent Justice and 
Wisdom, does not mean that we shall lose any of our 
sympathy with suffering. It does mean that we, really 
believing in God, shall stir the hearts of our fellows to 
such belief. Rich and poor, employer and employee, 
high and low, good and bad,—all of us, all of us, need a 
real, living faith in God; a belief that God is, here and 
now, that his just laws govern, and that each one of us 
may put his own life into harmony with God’s laws by 
following the promptings of his own conscience. In 
that harmony, following those promptings, we rise be- 
yond the reach of any real harm from any possible source. 

As I see it, the great and important lesson for the real 
church to teach is a vital faith in the living, loving God 
who rules here and now. ‘The warm heart which sees a 
brother in every suffering son of man, the tender sym- 
pathy with the down-trodden and oppressed of every 
race,—these are worthy and beautiful. But, brothers, 
the good God is, notwithstanding all the suffering. The 
good God’s love and tenderness and perfect justice work, 
even in and through and by means of sin and wretched- 
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ness. Look deeper, brothers, look deeper. Do not be 
dismayed by these superficial terrors. Look, clear- 
eyed and unafraid, at the worst that life presents, and 
then know that the good God is here, now; that his 
perfect laws govern here, now. Look deep and find 
God, and then help the suffering sons of men to so look 
and so find. Help the foolish rich and the foolish. poor 
to forget mammon and find God. The race has forgotten 
God: the race has put its trust in money and the things 
that money will buy. O brothers, who would maintain 
the real church, be not ye misled. God is: God rules 
now and here. Fill your hearts with that faith. Help 
your fellow-men to that faith. 
PRESQUE IsLE, ME 


The Worth of a Man. 


When a man sees that rugged physical constitution and 
perspicacity of intellect, desirable as they may be, re- 
dound no more to his credit than he is blameworthy for 
being a cripple or being affected with an impediment of 
speech, there will be a new shifting of the basis of his 
self-esteem; for now he will begin to realize that the 
true worth of a man depends on the proper use of the 
powers with which he has been endowed. In other 
words, his pride will now gradually become a moral 
pride; z.e., a pride based on moral factors. His question 
will not longer be, ‘‘What exceptional qualities do I 
possess?’ qualities which he realizes are accidents of 
birth, but instead, ‘‘What proper,—z.e., what moral,— | 
use do I make of the capabilities bestowed upon me?” 
As a result it will be his endeavor to bring about a cor- 
responding development in his own character. As he 
grows in the direction of truthfulness, fidelity to duty, 
faithfulness to friends, scrupulosity of conscience, ad- 
herence to principle, he is approximately toward the 
ideal of development of self-esteem. But it is just at 
this stage that there is danger of developing the false 
moral pride of the ‘‘unco guid,” the self-righteous atti- 
tude of the Pharisee-who prides himself in his self-com- 
placency on not being ‘‘as other men.’ It still is false 
pride for the simple reason that it is exclusive-—H. H. 
Schroeder, wn International Journal of Ethics. 


Spiritual Life. 


The pathway of progress will still, as of old, bear 
the traces of martyrdom, but the advance is inevitable. 
G. H. Lewes. 


3 
Nations are educated through suffering, mankind 
is purified through sorrow. The power of creating 
obstacles to progress is human and partial. Omnip- 


otence is with the ages.—Mazzinv. 
wt 


What pains and tears the slightest steps of man’s 
progress have cost! Every hair-breadth forward has 
been in the agony of some soul, and humanity has reached 
blessing after blessing of all its vast achievement of good 
with bleeding feet.—Bartol. 


od 


The weakest living creature, by concentrating his 
powers on a single object, can accomplish something. 
The strongest, by dispensing his over many, may fail 
to accomplish anything. The drop, by continually 
falling, bores its passage through the hardest rock. The 
hasty torrent rushes over it with hideous uproar, and 
leaves no trace behind.—Carlyle. 
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We walk in the midst of secrets, we are encompassed 
with mysteries. We know not what takes place in the 
atmosphere that surrounds us, we know not what 
relations it has with our minds. But one thing is sure, 
that, under certain conditions, our soul, through the 
exercise of mysterious functions, has a greater power 
than reason, and that the power is given it to antedate 
the future,—ay, to see into the future.—Goethe. 


& 


The great secret of morals is love, or a going out of 
our own nature, and an identification of ourselves with 
the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or person, 
not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself 
in the place of another and of many others; the pains 
and pleasures of his species must become his own. The 
great instrument of moral good is imagination, and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the 
cause.—Shelley. 


Easter-tide. 


In the holy Easter-tide, Oh, do they hear our glad rejoicing,— 
Blessed souls all thrilling through and through with joy of 
Paradise ? 
Friend and brother, gone before us, do they hearken to our chorus, 
As the song of resurrection mounts in triumph to the skies? 


Do they pause amid the echoes of the heavenly hallelujahs, 
And the sound of angel trumpets borne along the argent stars, 
Pause to catch the strains that falter, round our earthly flower- 
crowned altar, 
Leaning low in wistful vision out the firmamental bars? 


Aye, they mark our joyful Easters in the Father’s many mansions, 
Golden links that bind us to them in a union sweet and strong, 
In their loftier vocation, sharing still our adoration,— 
Joining with our feeble praises their full symphony of song! 


Happy ones whose Easter rapture is unmarred by sin or sorrow, 
Walking ’neath the benediction of perpetual love and light,— 
Would we knew your Easter gladness, that life’s bitterness and 

sadness 
Might dissolve in empty shadows as day vanquishes the night. 


Ye who saw earth’s wondrous miracles in meadow and in forest,— 
The le pageant of the sunset and the morning’s crimson 
show,— 
Ye who read her Easter story in each fresh and new-born glory, 
Teach our hearts, O gracious ministers, that we may see and 
know! 
—Zitella Cocke. 


The True Resurrection. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


It is evident that two facts are blended in the mind of 
Paul, the one being used as the type of the other. 
One is a certain experience assumed to have taken place 
in the history of Jesus, his resurrection. The other is 
an experience that ought to take place in the history 
of the believer, his transformation.. As Christ has 
risen from body to spirit, let the believer rise from 
fleshly things to spiritual things. They could not rise 
as he had risen because they had not died. And yet 
they had died, or ought to die, in another sense. ‘‘And 
you, being dead in your trespasses,’’ the writer says, 
‘“‘you did he quicken, together with him.” “If ye then 
be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above.” 
_ Perhaps the commonest interpretation of the metaphor 
is that the followers of Jesus should rise from sin, often 
called death in the Bible, into holiness, which is spoken 
of as life. But in that case we should expect a dif- 
ferent wording, as though it ran, ‘‘If ye then be risen, and 
so have come into the fellowship of Christ.’’ But no, 
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they have ‘‘risen with Christ.’’ It is not literal history 
with which we arefdealing, it is a bold metaphor. To 
limit the phrase on the one hand to a bodily experience 
of Jesus and on the other hand to a single experience 
of his followers is to miss the broad sweep of the apostle’s 
thought. The meaning seems rather to be that as there 
had been a transformation in the relation of Jesus to 
his followers, so there should be a transformation in the 
lives of his disciples. The parallel is closer than at 
first suggested. 

The resurrection of Christ, then, is an experience for 
us to share. Not the mere coming forth from the tomb, 
whatever that experience may have been; for to share 
that one must first die, as the Colossians had not and 
we have not, even if such a resurrection were then pos- 
sible to us, or desirable. The real resurrection of Christ 
was not from the tomb of Joseph, but from the limited 
place he had occupied in the lives of his followers. That 
is a sense in which we may rise with him. For, like as 
the personal, individual Jesus, whom the disciples 
knew, had by his death become a wide-spreading in- 
fluence, so we, by entering with him into the higher 
life, pass from isolated individuality into the larger 


The first law of life, we say, is self-preservation. To 
gain, to increase, to intensify- our personality, to 
mark out a profitable course and pursue that to a happy 
end,—this is the natural inclination. But, if the first 
law of life is self-preservation, the first law of spirit is 
love. And, as we rise to the higher life, this law of the 
spirit tends to replace—or rather to cleanse and en- 
noble the primal law, so that we care less and less for 
the advantageous, and more and more for what is broadly 
right and widely helpful. Thus, to rise with Christ is 
to gain so much of his spirit that we shall make love 
and not gain the law of our activity. As he, by his 
going from his disciples had ceased to be the man of 
Galilee, the carpenter, the loved companion, the teacher 
of the twelve, and had become the brother of all, the 
friend and helper of all, Jew and Gentile, acquaintance 
and stranger alike, so we as his disciples should cease 
to live apart, each in his own circle of interest, each the 
focus of indrawn gain, and become like the risen Christ, 
centres of out-going power for the help of his brethren 
and ours. 

We admire a great, masterful personality. Napoleon, 
electrifying France, rallying his disheartened followers 
again to a forlorn hope, commands our applause, regard- 
less of our moral estimate of the man. Sheridan, dash- 
ing among his routed soldiers and wringing victory 
from defeat, inspires song and painting, even among 
those worsted by the renewed charge. Man command- 
ing man is an inspiring spectacle. Nor was Jesus want- 
ing in that power, as we gather from the Gospels rather 
than read in them. When the people of Capernaum, 
incensed at his preaching, took him to the brow of a 
hill to cast him over, he turned and walked through 
their midst unharmed. ‘The many traders in the Tem- 
ple fled before his indignation. The mob that sought 
him in the garden with swords and staves fell prostrate 
as he turned his face toward them. His ‘‘follow me” 
was enough to cause men to leave their little all and 
share his privations. : 

A majestic presence he must have had, despite his 
sorrows and loneliness. That master soul of all the 
ages must have shone through all disguise of unhappy 
condition. But it was not this that made him the Saviour 
of men. Admirable and valuable as such power of 
man over man may be, it is limited, local, depéndent, 
upon bodily presence. Death breaks its hold, and 
after death there is only a fading memory. Jesus by 
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his personal power gathered about him a band of fol- 
lowers. Had he lived longer, that band might have 
become larger. But, if that had been all, the world 
had not known his name. No, personal influence had 
done its work. It was expedient, even for those who 
stood nearest him, that he should go away. ‘The highest 
personal influence becomes in time a fetter. If they 
were to do those ‘‘greater things’”’ of which he spoke, 
they must lose his body and gain his spirit. 

Before his death, if Jesus was with Peter and James 
and John upon the mountain, he was not with Andrew 
and the rest on the plain. If he taught in Capernaum, 
he was absent from the temple at Jerusalem. But 
after his death, after he had risen,—not so much with 
his body as out of his body,—he could be, they felt 
that he was, with them all and always. What seemed 
a disaster proved an incalculable gain. And mark 
the result. See the disciples as they appeared before 
and after that event. On one side see them doubting, 
disputing, seeking honors: on the other side see them 
self-forgetful, brave, counting reputation and ease and 
life itself as nothing, so they might fulfil their mission. 
Within one month his spiritual presence had wrought 
in them a change that his bodily presence had not accom- 
plished in years. Behold herein the power of his resur- 
rection ! ; 

This transformation in the apostles, which was a true 
resurrection of the Lord within their souls, revealed 
Jesus to them in a twofold light. They perceived that 
he’ was not the teacher of a narrow reform among a 
limited few, but the preacher of a new gospel for all men. 
And they perceived that he was not to be remembered 
as the personal friend of a few, but as the spiritual 
guide of all who could feel his power, regardless of nation- 
ality and of time.” They then saw why Jesus could 
find his best example of faith in a Roman, his type of 
brotherliness in a Samaritan. They recalled his com- 
mission to go forth and preach the gospel ‘‘to all the 
world.”” They remembered that he had said that 
there were other sheep, ‘‘not of this pasture,’’ who 
were to be of the one flock (not fold) with the one 
shepherd. And this new exaltation of outlook came 
by no new process of logic: it came through the bitter 
experience of personal sorrow and defeat. ‘They had 
truly died to their former selves and Ifad risen with 
Christ. ; 

“Tf ye then be risen.”’ Here is the twofold resurrec- 
tion for us, first from narrowness to breadth, and then 
from selfishness to love. The one is a resurrection for 
the church to experience, the other is a personal event. 
And there are reassuring signs of a new and higher life 
for the church of Christ. Barriers are being done away; 
creeds are interpreted in more generous spirit; co- 
operation is easier as the generations pass. If this 
means. only a growing indifference to religious truth, 
it is a doubtful gain. But if, as seems to be true, it 
means a growing perception of the deeper meanings, 
even in the creeds, and if especially it means a fuller 
perception of the greatness of the task before us, then 
it is a glorious resurrection of the Christ spirit within 
the church. Devotion to the church as a body is like 
the devotion of the disciples to the person of Jesus: 
it may serve up to a point, but beyond that it may be a 
hindrance. To many a churchman might the Spirit 
say, it is expedient for you that this church you love be 
destroyed, or that at least you might see it to be not 
an end, but a means to a greater end: so might you come 
to know your true brethren, though they be not of this fold, 
and your true mission, though it be not accomplished by 
the chosen methods of your church. He to whom form 
is more than substance, custom than progress, denomina- 
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tional growth than saved souls, is in need of a resurrection 
within, of the spiritual Christ. Not till the disciples 
were willing to give up their ancestral religion for the 
gospel did Christ rise within them. Not until Christians 
in this twentieth century are ready to make all organiza- 
tions, all creedal statements, all methods and traditions 
subordinate to the one end of saving souls and making 
this world the kingdom of God will the resurrection of 
Christ be to us more than a theory, over which we may 
dispute, but whose inner meaning we miss. 

As in creed and form, so in life, we need to rise with 
Christ. This is a resurrection from self-service to world 
service. ‘The life of Jesus is one scene of out-giving, of 
self-forgetfulness. The disciples had asked for the 
higher seats in the kingdom: he was among them as 
one that served. It was not until after his death that 
they understood that it was better to give than to re- 
ceive, to minister than to be ministered to. But, when 
they grasped the thought, how utterly it transformed 
them! They accepted persecution now as eagerly as 
before they had sought preference. They could sing 
in dungeons. They could proclaim the gospel of the 
Crucified before kings. See Paul, in prison, awaiting 
release,—by death or pardon as it might be. There 
he uttered his most courageous word. ‘True, he was 
anxious, but for what? Not for himself, but for the 
work to which he had given himself. In that very 
moment of anxiety men were preaching Christ, but in 
a way that reflected upon him and lessened his in- 


fluence. ‘‘What then?’ he wrote to the Philippians. 
“What then? Notwithstanding, every way, Christ 
is preached; and therein I do rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice.”’ He certainly had risen with Christ! Hence- 


forth his body might be neglected in the account as 
truly as the body of his Lord: both had entered the 
spiritual realm. ‘‘Nevertheless, I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’”’ When such a transformation 
takes place in any one, when instead of thinking habitually 
first of himself he thinks of others, is it too much to 
call it a resurrection? Selfishness is death, unselfish- 
ness is life. ‘‘He that findeth his life shall lose it.” 
However full our pulses may run, however joyously 
and prosperously go our affairs, we are dead, spiritually 
dead, if we seek first our own. But let a great example 
like that of Jesus rise before us, let it shame our selfish- 
ness, let it inspire us to seek the things that are above, 
and the dead shall rise again. 

Herein, once more, we see the power of the resurrection. 
One thus risen responds to the higher impulses as before 
he responded to opportunities for gain. When duty 
asks to be done, he stops not to ask if it be convenient; 
it is the only convenient thing to do. When an oppor- 
tunity to do good and an invitation to enjoy contend 
for a day, the higher call only is heard. It matters lit- 
tle what happens to him, the only important question 
is what happens to the absorbing cause. Would God 
we might die to self! that we might learn the simplest 
yet most important of lessons, that we are made for 
duty, for helpfulness, for God, and that ‘‘our souls are 
restless until they rest in him’’! We live, we truly 
live, only as we lose ourselves in a cause greater than 
ourselves. Live for duty. Live for service. Live for 
your children, your friends, your town, your church, 
your convictions, your God! Let the life be no more 
centripetal, tending all toward self, but centrifugal, out- 
ward going, dedicated to others. This is the higher 
life, the eternal life to attain which a man must indeed 
die, but not the death of the body. Die to self, live for 
others. Die to narrowness, to indulgences, to bitter- 
ness of spirit, and rise out of the grave of this corruption 
into the Christ life of service, reverence, love. 
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The Right Tribute. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


He whom of old the king would honor pay, 
Vested in regal garb, in pomp was placed 
On royal steed. A prince before him paced,— 
“Behold one whom the king rewards to-day!” 
How mean would seem the trumpet’s empty bray 
Acclaiming him whose saddened features faced 
The four years’ storm! With what insignia graced 
Shall this united land its offering lay 
In Lincoln’s memory? Let no trumpet’s blare 
With futile echo celebrate his birth. 
In vain are sounding word or vaunting deed 
To honor him who bore our load of care. 
One tribute only can befit his worth,— 
“Plain justice to the people whom he freed!’’ 


Che Pulpit. 


Treasures in Heaven. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.—Martr. vi. 20. 


The Scripture passage from which our text is taken 
contains some of the most vital and inspiring words that 
fell from the lips of Jesus. How they have fed our 
imagination throughout all our lives! What the words 
can mean! What visions of joy and success come float- 
ing into our souls when we repeat these three words 
““treasures in Heaven”’! 

What are treasures in heaven? Jesus did not define 
them; he did not make creedal statements of any of his 
great proclamations of the truth; he simply uttered 
something fundamental and inspiring and left us to read 
meanings into his words as best we might. What are 
treasures in heaven? What are human resources for 
the future? Are they not a part of our resources of the 
present time? Can any one conceive of anything that he 
can store up anywhere for use beyond this life that is 
different from what he is trying to store up for use in 
this life? I cannot; but I can find great differences in 
the things to which men give attention, in the things 
that they try to win for themselves. We devote a great 
deal of our time to grasping treasures that give a certain 
amount of happiness, even when obtained in ungodly 
fashion. Men are willing to give their souls, even, for 
these treasures, which help them for a while and give them 
a certain kind of comfort; but who knows not in his heart 
that they are the least things of life? Who knows not 
in his heart, even when passionately engaged in the search 
for them, that he cannot keep them when he dies? He 
must leave them behind him, perhaps to scatter moral 
contamination in the souls of those who inherit: his ill- 
gotten gains. 

Man’s best capital here and now is character. His 
best title to the respect of his fellow-men, his best evidence 
that he is of some use in the world, and will be made of 
use to God hereafter, is rectitude,—moral rectitude, 
trustiness, intelligence, fitness, trained abjlity for one’s 
employment, capacity for doing the things that the world 
needs to have done, and serenity of spirit as one meets 
the harder side of life and has to encounter loss and dif- 
ficulty. It is a happy disposition that stays in command 
of the soul through all the exigencies of life-—a happy 
disposition and an appreciative mind. These things are 
capital, and any one who possesses them has treasures,— 
treasures that are going to last forever and forever, inas- 
much as the soul that has secured these treasures is an 
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immortal being, a child of God, commissioned to use these 
spiritual treasures eternally. They are permanent, these 
genuine treasures, and they must be the things of which 
Jesus was speaking. You cannot lose them save by 
your own fault. Never by the acts of another can these 
treasures bring harm to your soul, only by your own 
indifference or carelessness. Wherever heaven is, these 
treasures are going to be carried thither in the soul. 
Treasures of this kind reach heaven only when we get 
there; and we go forth laden, in the hour of our death, 
with the wonderful things that will make our coming 
welcome to our comrades there. Our reception in heaven, 
I conceive, will depend very largely upon what we carry 
with us when we go. In the olden times what differing 
cargoes vessels brought across the sea to this land of ours! 
One vessel came from the coast of Africa laden with 
human unhappiness and cruelty; but by its side sailed 
another beautiful ship with the treasures of the mysterious 
lands of the East and with happy passengers coming 
back to their homes from their wanderings beyond the 
sea. How welcome the coming of one of our transat- 
lantic steamers to the multitudes that wait lovingly 
for the passengers of the vessel, and to the nation that 
finds in her cargo many things that minister to human 
happiness and prosperity! Yes, our reception in heaven 
depends upon what we carry with us; and what we carry 
with us depends, not upon our fathers, our mothers, and 
our teachers,—not even upon Jesus Christ,—but upon 
ourselves. We can store up treasures in our souls— 
take with us these glorious freights—if we only will. 
Again, when we arrive on the other side, we shall find 
there a kind of treasure of which we know very little 
here on earth,—the treasure of knowing the results of our 
good deeds, our earnest attempts. We seldom know 
how far we succeed in helping a soul, inspiring a yearning 
heart, or lifting the burden from another’s mind. But 
after many days the results of all these efforts, I believe, 
will come back to us in the form of treasure; and, if we 
can imagine (it is pure imagination, we know nothing 
about the conditions in heaven), if we can imagine that 
we dwell there in glorious mansions, we can also imagine 
that the walls of those mansions will be made beautiful, 
as by pictures, with the results of the good things that 
we do and the brave thoughts that we utter here on 
earth,—appretiable results placed around us in heaven 
to gratify and satisfy us, but not to flatter us, not to 
reward us, but to give us the joy of knowing how much 
came to pass because we tried to be helpful throughout 
the days of our lives on earth. You know about Sandal- 
phon, the Angel of Glory, the Angel of Prayer; how at 
the outermost gates of the City Celestial he waits for the 
ascending prayers of mankind. He takes them up, and 
they change into flowers in his hands, making heaven 
beautiful and rich. I feel that every well-meant prayer 
that human souls have ever uttered has gone up to 
heaven through the entrance portals and has built 
things there that will make heaven ready for our com- 
ing. By these prayers we have been making heaven 
lovelier, and making it certain that, when we come there 
ourselves, we shall find a rich harvest, the glorious re- 
sults of our deeds, our joys, and our prayers. 
Then think of the treasures of friendship, of human 
love, that every one of us can be accumulating as the days 
go by. ‘The loveliness of human lives is a treasure. 
The moral power, the slow-moving righteous dignity 
that I find in Abraham Lincoln, is my treasure; the 
simplicity, the faith, and the glory of earnest purpose 
that I find in Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer is my treasure; 
and, in so far as I appreciate the power and beauty of 
these two lives, I am able to draw near to them when I go 
after them through the mysterious portals that we all 
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must pass. Over there is the mother-love that shielded 
us through our early days, suffered so much for us, did 
so much to help and comfort us and save us from all evil. 
Over there is the grace of childhood shining out of the 
little souls that have gone from our intimate ‘circles to be 
part of our treasures in heaven. There is an infinitely 
inspiring company over there,—the company of my de- 
parted, of your departed. Unto them I die, at last, 
without fear, without uncertainty, with nothing but 
eagerness in my soul for the reaping of the harvest of 
the treasures that are mine. 

Heaven is not a reward for anybody: it cannot be 
given by God to any one, as I conceive it. Go to the 
glorious mountains of our land, and there you will find 
men and women who were born at the feet of these 
stately peaks, and yet who never once looked apprecia- 
tively at their grand dimensions nor felt their inspiration. 
Some people will walk by every beautiful thing without a 
glance, so unappreciative are they, until their minds are 
awakened and trained. Would it be any different in 
heavén? I think not. However beautiful the heaven 
to which we go, we have got to take with us an apprecia- 
tive mind, or we cannot see the glories that are there. 
Happy are they who train themselves to be ready at the 
first glance to lift up their hearts to the conditions to 
which they go. These conditions cannot be given, in 
all their beauty, simply out of the love of God: they 
certainly cannot be brought into the human soul by any 
leader that the world has ever known. Heaven must 
be a personal condition. As we approach it by gathering 
up friends and the power to revere great souls and to 
appreciate the good that has resulted from our faithful 
conduct here, we feel growing in ourselves a power that 
consists of trustiness, intelligence, and rectitude. All 
this is a wonderful experience for a child of God. Heaven 
is the development of the goodness of the soul; and there 
is no Purgatory, so far as I can understand. ‘There isno 
hell. There is, rather, opportunity and demand made 
upon us by our God; and they who have enriched their 
souls with real treasures are ready to go forth and ap- 
preciate the world to which at last they have been born. 
Those who go forth in death laden with selfishness and 
weakness are received simply by the blankness of their 
own incompetence, not understanding the happy activity 
of their comrades who are rushing on to meet the oppor- 
tunities that God has given them. That is hell enough 
for any human soul; and it will last until God succeeds 
in bringing these pitiful souls to understand the folly 
of their past and the activity of their comrades, and to 
a determination to find the treasures that they might 
have found on earth. 

Heaven is perhaps not so much a place as it is spirit- 
uality and activity of soul, a condition in which there 
cannot be such a thing as utter selfishness. Be heaven 
place or condition, if you bring to it your malevolence or 
your selfishness and pride, they are struck with futility. 
You cannot use them there. You cannot hurt your 
neighbors with these weapons. You are helpless until 
you conquer in yourself those cruel moods that you 
thought would rule the world there, as they have often 
ruled the world here. 

Can we see as with eyes the beauty of heaven, when 
we get there? Can we hear, when we arrive in the mys- 
terious realm beyond death? I know not, but we can 
imagine. You have read the life of Helen Keller, that 
wonderful young woman, born without sight, hearing, 
or the power of speech—with nothing but touch and 
smell. By the power of a simple spiritual imagination, 
growing within her under the influences brought to bear 
upon her soul by her teacher through the fingers, she has 
made herself a trained and cultivated woman, so as to 
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be able to*set forth in her books a vision of the beauty 
of the universe and the grandeur of music in a way that 
proves that her universe is the one we see. The soul 
within her has made for her the universe. So those 
that have in themselves this happy disposition, this 
ability to appreciate what comes to us from God, possess 
the power that is the soul, the power that can learn 
through imagination. We shall be near our friends in 
imagination, understanding them and living with them, 
if not by sight and hearing, then in some spiritual way not 
now understood by us, and knowing and loving them as 
we never can inthe body. What you can appreciate 
now of beauty and of inspiration, that is heaven to you 
now; and, just as fast as you can expand the scope of 
your imagination, so as to see the glories that God has 
prepared for the coming of his children, so fast can you 
broaden and beautify your heaven and make it a condition 
that shall keep you close to the souls that you love most. 

Do you not see that the poor man is, in very truth, 
as well off as the rich in the search for these treasures 
that are going to be ours in heaven? Many a student 
will tell you that for the touches of appreciation, loyalty 
of heart and vision, something grander and more far- 
seeing can often be found in the midst of city slums 
than in many a hardened heart where wealth and com- 
fort abound. Out of our humility of position, out of our 
poverty or our difficulties, we may be making ready 
to build the very heights and pinnacles of heaven. We 
do not need to wait until we die and go to heaven, be- 
cause these treasures are with us now, giving us this 
glorious sweep of the imagination, and helping us to 
break down the barriers of time and space that seem to 
lie between us and our God. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Human Intercourse. 


In the midst of the development of what we call civil- 
ization thoughtful people find themselves perplexed by 
the various problems connected with life in large cities. 
Among those problems are those which belong to the 
loneliness of city life. Mary married John and went 
happily to live with him in the city where he had ‘‘got 
work.’ And, after she has lived in an apartment for three 
months, she writes to her sister that she has seen the 
milkman twice and the ice man once, and that she has 
asked her way two or three times in the street, but that 
she has not spoken to any one else since she left home 
except her husband. 

Then among the various apostles who want to reform 
the social order there arises a society which announces 
that it proposes to lay out a village of four-acre lots in 
which Mary and her children shall do the agricultural 
work of a household from which John shall go in to the 
six-million-peopled city at seven in the morning, to 
which he shall return at six in the evening. And this 
society tells us that human intercourse will be provided 
by the four-acre homestead system. And such a man as 
I, living ina large city, receives in my regular mail a letter 
from another woman, who says that she lives in a com- 
fortable house with a family of growing boys who have 
apparently food enough and fire enough, but they have 
not a neighbor within five miles, and she asks me how 
she is to supply the need of human intercourse. 

In these words I have suggested two or three conun- 
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drums which I will not even try to answer. I do wish 
to compare a few methods of dealing with these problems 
which the Christian Church, so called, has contrived. 
Each of these methods seems to me to make suggestions 
worth consideration now. 

The Roman Catholic Church, and with some limitations 
the Greek Church, has arranged the system of confession, 
which requires each adult member of the church to find 
a priest as often as once a year to whom he may confess 
the mortal. sins which he has committed. My friend, 
Jean Paptiste Torricelli, one of the best and wisest men 
I have ever known, renounced his communion with the 
Church of Rome and came to America. He was ap- 
proached by some conscientious agents of a Protestant 
Tract Society, who asked him to prepare for them a tract 
on the dangers of tke confessional. ‘io which Mr. Tor- 
ricelli replied that ke considered the duties of the confes- 
sional to be perkaps the most valuable which belonged 
to a priest, and that of all the privileges of his profession 
in the past he gave up the most unwillingly the privi- 
leges of the confession. 

For this privilege the custom of the Protestant Church 
of England substituted a system of parochial visitation. 
And in the service of Common Prayer all those persons 
who join in it make a public confession. I think the early 
reformers were not satisfied with this. I know that on 
my first visit to England I found those clergymen of the 
Establishment whom I knew who resided in the country 
were very careful in maintaining their visits in all the 
houses within the parochial lines. I know that Rev. 
Enoch Hale, my grandfather, to whose experience I often 
refer in this column, considered it a part of his daily duty 
to go from house to house in the town which had settled 
him, and to keep in touch with the affairs of every 
family. 

I do not know how soon such a habit was abandoned 
in Boston, but there is an interesting anecdote regard- 
ing Cotton Mather who died in 1728,—the minister of 
one of the two Congregational churches then in Boston. 
It is said of him, as if it were a matter of surprise, that, 
when the frequent ‘‘notes’’ were brought into the pulpit, 
Sunday morning, asking for the prayers of the congrega- 
tion, he always knew who were the persons who sent 
them. Now, Boston was then a town of nearly twenty 
thousand people, in which besides the two Congregational 
churches there was a Baptist meeting-house and an 
Episcopal church. This story points to a decline in 
the original New England habits. Indeed, the custom of 
appointing two ministers, one of whom should be the 
pastor and the other the preacher, scarcely survived the 
first generation. 

Mr. Thoreau left behind him an epigram, which I 
think has done no end of harm, in which he said of min- 
isterial visits, that, if he saw a man approaching his 
house to do him good, he should jump out of the window. 
And, indeed, the dangers of all functions are such that 
it is easy to understand what Thoreau meant. But I re- 
member that about the time when I first heard Thoreau’s 
witticism, I heard a very tender confession from one of 
our little circle of boy preachers. He had been ‘‘supply- 
ing,’ as the phrase was, in a fine New England town 
where some man of sense had taken him to the poor- 
house. I dare say he had never seen a poor-house be- 
fore. I could name many of us who had not. In the 
poor-house young Timothy fell in with an old sea cap- 
tain who had faced life in all the oceans and in all the 
hemispheres, and who in half an hour’s talk had done 
for this young man what Mosheim’s “‘Church History”’ and 
Gerard on the ‘‘Composition of a Sermon” had never done 
for him. That old sea captain had opened worlds to 
him into which he had not dared to look before. 
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I have been reading again, not for the last time, I hope, 
Mr. Eliot Cabot’s admirable chapters on those years of 
Waldo Emerson’s life which followed on his graduation 
at Cambridge. All this time he is seeking for a man or a 
woman who can tell him something’ And, when he finds 
such a person, you see the uplift of joy and strength which 
the discovery gives to him. As he says himself, so 
pathetically somewhere, ‘‘What is it all for but a little 
conversation?’’ Or as he said to his daughter Ellen 
when she was at school, ‘‘It does not matter much what 
you study, the real thing is with whom you study.” 

And at the present moment, as I read the journals 
devoted to ecclesiastical affairs, lam tempted to say that 
the danger to clergymen in all communions just now 
comes from any habit in which they seclude themselves 
from men and women. More than once in the last dozen 
years, when I have been called.to meet the clergy of this 
or that neighborhood, I have found that half of them 
were wholly ignorant of most of the people among whom 
they lived. 

It is announced within the last year that a metropolitan 
society, whose name I have forgotten, kas sent a conse- 
crated lady into a large manufacturing town to watch 
over the interests, moral, spiritual, legal, hygienic. of the 
factory girls in their mills. This mission was spoken 
of as showing a desirable interest in working women, and 
it certainly was. But one is tempted to ask what had 
the conferences and conventions and convocations of 
the clergy of that region been doing in the last ten years 
outside that honey business of passing resolutions. 

The existence of such a society as this throws some 
light. on the verdict pronounced by Dr. Wells in his 
report on this subject. He was told that of fifty churches 
in the region which he studied, half of the ministers were 
of no use outside the separate churches over which they 
were settled. 

I am sure that I shared in a general feeling of grief 
when I was told that high powers had called our friend 
Mr. Fitch from his important post in Boston to be a 
lecturer in a theological school. But I confess that I 
can see the grandeur of the field which opens before him. 
Such a man as he is sure to show to young men who have 
chosen the profession which takes the magnificent 
name of the ministry, that the way to train themselves 
for it is to begin. The staff at Cambridge in all the 
schools seems to me stronger than I have ever known it 
in the last fifty years. And, if you asked any of the 
twenty gentlemen engaged as teachers in those schools 
how they mean to prepare students for ‘“‘the ministry,” 
he will say that they mean to teach them how “to go 
about doing good.” 

A letter which I have received this morning dwells on 
the life and spirit given by the meetings of the Ladies’ 
Alliance in one of our prosperous churches. It is an 
Alliance which has not satisfied itself with self-culture, 
but has chosen for its members the larger privilege, which 
is, indeed, the divine privilege, of enlarging life among 
all sorts and conditions of men, of women, and of chil- 
dren. For it is just as true of a club as it is of a man 
that, if he tries to satisfy himself with his care for his 
own body, mind, and soul, he has begun on a short 
course of suicide. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers a few of us will, as 
always, ‘‘occupy the time’’ by dwelling on the duty of 
the thousand Congregational ministers in this State to 
the people outside the number of pew-holders in their 
meeting-houses. I hope that these words of mine may 
be regarded as an early warning to all the thousand 
Congregational ministers of Massachusetts to be present 
on that occasion. Epwarp E. HALE. 
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THE ONE RELIGION. 

“All humble, merciful, just, pious, and devout souls are every- 
where of One religion. Holiness, purity, and charity are not the 
exclusive possession of any church in the world, but every system 
has produced men and women of the most exalted character.” 


SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE. 

To conceit that men must form their faith according to the pre- 
scriptions of other mortal men is both ridiculous and dangerous.... 
The understanding can never be convinced by other arguments 
than what are adequate to its own nature. Force may make 
hypocrites, but it can make no converts.—Wulliam Penn. 


A PROPHECY. 


The time is coming when the more liberal of the Catholic and 
Protestant branches of Christ’s Church will advance and meet upon 
a common platform, and form a broad Christian community in 
which all shall be identified, in spite of all diversities and differences 
in non-essential matters of faith. So shall the Baptists and Meth- 
odists, Trinitarian and Unitarian, the Ritualists and the Evan- 
gelical all unite in a broad and universal religious organization, 
loving, honoring, serving, the common body, while retaining the 
peculiarities of each sect. Only the broad of each sect shall for 
the present come forward: others will follow in time. The base 
remains where it is: the vast masses at the foot of each church 
will yet remain, perhaps for centuries, where they now are. But, 
as you look to the lofty heights above, you will see all the bolder 
spirits and broad souls of each church pressing forward, onward, 
heavenward. 

Come, then, my friends, ye broad-hearted of all the churches, 
advance and shake hands with each other, and promote that spirit- 
ual fellowship, that kingdom of heaven, which Jesus predicted.— 
Keshub Chunder Sen, Hindu Thetst, in 1833. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT. 


We have grown up under different influences. We bear different 
names. ... Diversities of opinion may incline us to worship under 
different roofs, or diversities of tastes or habit to worship with 
different forms. But ...we may still honor and love and rejoice 
in one another’s spiritual life and progress as truly as if we were 
cast into one and the same unyielding form... In many great 
truths, in those which are most quickening, purifying, and consol- 
ing, we all, I hope, agree. There is a common ground of practice 
aloof from all controversy, on which we may all meet. We may 
all unite hearts and hands in doing good, in fulfilling God’s pur- 
poses of love towards our race, in toiling and suffering for the 
cause of humanity, in spreading intelligence, freedom, and virtue, 
in making God known for the reverence, love, and imitation of his 
creatures, in resisting the abuses and corruptions of past ages, in 
exploring and drying up the sources of poverty, in rescuing the 
fallen from intemperance, in succoring the orphan and widow, in 
enlightening and elevating the depressed portions of the commu- 
nity, in breaking the yoke of the oppressed and enslaved, in expos- 
ing and withstanding the spirit and horrors of war, in sending 
Sod’s word to the ends of the earth, in redeeming the world from 
sin and woe.... May this universal charity descend on us, and 
possess our hearts; may our narrowness, exclusiveness, and bigotry 
melt away!—William Ellery Channing. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
LIBERALS. 


was organized at Philadelphia, December 2, 1908, at a 
private conference of representative liberal religious 
thinkers and social workers of the United States. Its 
purpose is to unify and concentrate the forces which 
make for religious sincerity, freedom, tolerance, and 
progress in America, and bring them, so far as may be, 
into council and co-operation concerning the spiritual 
and ethical interests they possess in common. In a 
sense this Federation may be considered as the offspring 
of the International Congress of Religious Liberals, with 
which it will be affiliated, and whose liberalizing and 
reconciling influences it is intended to conserve and 
further in the American community. 

The Federation will hold from time to time, alternately 
with the International Congresses referred to, extended 
public meetings of religious liberals in centres of American 
thought and life, at which united and earnest testimony 
will be given in behalf of the great universal affirmations 
of the moral and religious life. It will seek to increase 
the faith of free and reasoning men in the underlying 
principles of pure religion held in the spirit of perfect 
liberty; to foster the sentiments of tolerance and good- 
will, both religious and racial, in the community; and to 
promote a fellowship of the spirit based on religious 
character and conduct, and not on creed and rite. 

Furthermore, the Federation will labor for the para- 
mount interests of social reform and good citizenship. 
It will strive for the awakening of the public conscience, 
the promotion of social justice, and a better performance 
of social service and obligation. The approved institu- 
tions of human society,—the family, the school, the 
Church, and the State,—in their ideal aspects, will receive 
its homage and support. The Federation will co-operate 
with every agency which endeavors to uplift the national 
character and invigorate it with high ethical and social 
aims. 


OF RELIGIOUS 


Executive Committee. 


Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., Boston, Mass., Editor 
Universalist Leader. 

Rey. Algernon §. Crapsey, D.D., Brotherhood House, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston, Mass. 
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Executive Commititee—Continued. 


Rev. Hugo Eisenlohr, Pastor German Evangelical Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. George H. Ferris, D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

‘Professor George B. Foster, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Rey. Frank O. Hall, D.D., Minister Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Universalist, New York. 

President Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Susan W. Janney, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Minister Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, Chicago, Ill. 

Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. J. Clarence Lee, D.D., Pastor Church of the Restora- 
tion (Universalist), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., Rector Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York. 

Edwin D. Mead, president of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., East Hampton, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

Rabbi David Philipson, President Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John, Pastor First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Director Summer School of 
Ethics, New York. 

Rev. J. J. Summerbell, D.D., Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. Carl A. Voss, Pastor Smithfield Street German Evan- 
gelical Church, Pittsburg, Ohio. 

Rev. J. B. Weston, D.D., President Christian Biblical 
Institute, Defiance, Ohio. 

S. Burns Weston, Director Ethical Society, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rey. Charles W. Wendte, Foreign Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Henry W. Wilbur, General Secretary of the Committee 
for Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONGRESS. 


The First Congress of the Federation will be held 
April 27-30, 1909, in Philadelphia, in the great Meeting- 
house of the Religious Society of Friends, on Race Street, 
near North 15th Street, and quite near the Broad Street 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The 
adjoining rest-rooms, book-room, restaurant, and library 
of the Society have also been kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of members and visitors, and will be open daily 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all interested in the 
purposes of the Federation to attend these meetings and 
participate in their proceedings. 


They can do this most effectively by becoming mem- 
bers of the Federation, which may be done by applying 
to the President of the Congress, Henry W. Wilbur, 140 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia, or its Secretary, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
and enclosing the membership fee of ONE DOLLAR. 


A registration and membership bureau will be main- 
tained during the Congress in the anterooms of the 
Meeting-house. Here also the local Reception committees 
will proffer visiting friends information and’ service. 


Members of the Congress will be provided with badges, 
accorded seats on the floor, admission to the reception, 
and other privileges to be announced. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONGRESS. 


President, Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia. 
General Secretary, Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, to whom communications may be addressed. 
Treasurer, Henry Justice, 122 South Front Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents. 


Charles Neal Barney, Lynn, Mass. 

George Batchelor, Editor Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

William W. Cocks, Congressman, Long Island, N.Y 

Robert Collyer, Litt.D., New York, N.Y. 

Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Newton M. Curtis, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, D.D., Washington, D.C. 

William L. Douglas, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, Brockton, Mass. 

Eben S. Draper, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. : 
William H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I. . 

Lewis B. Fisher, D.D., President Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Boston, Mass. 

Henry P. Forbes, D.D., President Theological School, Canton, N.Y. 

Miss Emma F. Foster, President Woman’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church, Boston, Mass. 

Horace Howard Furness, LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Miss Eleanor E. Gordon, Des Moines, Ia. 

Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, Tarrytown, N.Y. ; 

Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Chaplain United States Senate 

James S. Haviland, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Rabbi Maximillian Heller, New Orleans, La. 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 

Jesse H. Holmes, LL.D., Swarthmore College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston, Mass. 

Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago, Ill. 

William De Witt Hyde, LL.D., President Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

William M. Jackson, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, Md. 

David Starr Jordan, President Stanford University, California. 

John D. Long, LL.D., Hingham, Mass. 

Miss Emma C. Low, President National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lee S. McCollester, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N.Y. 

Benjamin H. Miller, Ashton, Md. 

Mrs. Sarah T. Miller, Ashton, Md. 

J. T. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor George F. Moore, D.D., Theological School of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass, 

William J. Ogden, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, Congressman, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 

Frederick W. Perkins, D.D., Lynn, Mass. 

Jacob H. Schiff, New York, N.Y. 

Jacob G. Schurman, LL.D., President of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Edward C. Stokes, ex-Governor of New Jersey, Trenton, N.J. 

Jabez T. Sunderland, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington, President Tuskegee Institute. 

Mrs. Helen Magill White, Ithaca, N.Y. 

And others. 


GEORGE Fox. 


The basis of his teaching was the belief that each soul is in re- 
ligious matters answerable not to its fellows, but to God alone, 
without priestly mediation, because the Holy Spirit is immediately 
present in every soul, and is thus a direct cause of illumination. 
From this central belief flowed two important practical conse- 
quences, both essentially modern: one was complete toleration, the 
other was complete equality of human beings before the law.— 
John Fiske. 

THE LIBERAL FAITH. 

A religion wide as the widest outlook of the human mind, a 
religion free as human thought, concurrent with reason, co-ordinate 
with science; a religion in which the present predominates over 
the past, and the future over the present, in which judgment tops 
authority, and vision outruns tradition,—this is the instant demand 
of a liberal faith.—Frederic H. Hedge. 
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LIST OF HOTELS. 


The following hotels in Philadelphia, within easy distance of the 
meeting-house, Race and 15th Streets, have given terms for the 
entertainment of guests during the sessions of the Congress of 
Religious Liberals. 

New Bingham, Market and Eleventh Streets, European plan. 
$1.50 per day and upwards. Rooms should be engaged in advance, 
if possible. 3 

The New Hotel Hanover, 12th and Arch Streets. European 
plan. One person, $1, $1.50, and $2 per day; two persons, $2 to 
$3 per day; with private bath, one person from $2 to $5 per day. 
This hotel furnishes a club breakfast from 20 cents to $1; table- 
d’héte luncheon, 50 cents; dinners, 75 cents. 

Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Streets. European plan. 
Room without bath, one person, $2.50 per day; with bath, $3.50 
per day. Room for two persons, without bath, $3.50 per day; 
two persons with bath, $4.50 per day. ; 

St. James, Walnut and Thirteenth Streets. European plan. 
Rooms without bath, $2 per day, single; $3 per day, double. 

The Colonnade, Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. European plan. 
Makes the following reduced offer: two persons in a room, each $1 
per day; one person in a room, $1.50 per day. 

The Rittenhouse, 22d.and Chestnut Streets. American plan. $3 
per day, one person; $6 per day, two persons; with bath, one 
person in room, $3.50 per day. European plan, $1 per day, with- 
Pie bath; with bath, one person in room, $1.50; two persons, 

2.50. 

Windsor Hotel, 1223 Filbert Street. American plan, $2.50 
per day, and up, each person; with private bath, $2 per day each 
person. European plan, $1 per day, and up, each person, without 
bath-room; with bath, $1, $1.50 per day each person. Table- 
d’ Héte meals, 50 cents each. 

Young Friends’ Association Building (adjoining meeting-house). 
A limited number of rooms can be engaged in advance at 75 cents 
per night for one person in room; $1 and $1.50 per night for two 
persons in room. In the annex, nearly opposite meeting-house, 
‘rooms $1 and $2 per night. The $2 rooms have private bath. 
Luncheon in building joining meeting-house open to visitors. Meals, 
25 cents each. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS. 


The National Federation of Religious Liberals will be affiliated 
with the International Council of Religious Liberals. It has also 
received a cordial greeting from the League for Progressive Thought 
and Social Service, recently organized in England by the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, minister of the City Temple, London, and an 
invitation to enter into relations with it. 

The large success, both as regards numbers and representative 
quality of the International Council of Religious Liberals, which 
was organized in Boston in the year 1900, and has held largely 
attended and influential conventions in London, Amsterdam, 
Geneva, and Boston (the membership of the Boston Congress was 
upwards of 2,200), has in large degree led to the formation of 
the National Federation of the free and religious elements of the 
United States and Canada. These great international congresses 
are held at intervals of two or three years and in different coun- 
tries. The next one will be convened in Berlin, Germany, in August, 
1910. ‘The sixth may be welcomed to Paris. It will be some 
years before it again assembles on American soil. In the mean 
time there is danger that the large and congenial fellowship which 
the Boston International Congress brought into existence, and the 
liberalizing and reconciling influences it radiated through the Ameri- 
can religious community, may be imperilled or lost. To prevent 
this, to unify and concentrate the forces which make for religious 
sincerity, freedom, and progress in the United States—this is 
the purpose of the American federation of religious liberals. 


THE INNER LIGHT 


Having for a considerable time past found, from full conviction, 
that scarcely anything is so baneful to the present and future 
happiness and welfare of mankind as a submission to tradition and 
popular opinion, I have been led to see the necessity of investigat- 
ing for myself all customs and doctrines of a moral and religious 
nature, either verbally or historically communicated, by the best 
and greatest of men or angels, and not to sit down satisfied with 
anything but a plain, clear testimony of the spirit and word of 
life and light in my own heart and conscience.—Elias Hicks. 


Glory, honor, and peace to every man that worketh good!— 
Romans ii. 10. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS. 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 27, 8 O’CLOCK. 


First and opening session of the Congress. Welcome by 
the President of the Congress, Henry W. Wilbur, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Topic of the session, “RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE AND Goop 
CITIZENSHIP.” 


Mutual toleration and good will between all classes, 
races, and churches of the republic a fundamental condi- 
tion of religious and civil welfare. 

8.10. A letter to the Congress from the President of the 
United States, William Howard Taft, will be read by the 
Secretary, Charles W. Wendte, of Boston, Mass. 

8.20. Address, ‘The Jew and Good Citizenship.” 
Oscar S. Straus, of New York, late United States Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. 

8.40. Address, ““The Roman Catholic and Good Citi- 
zenship.” Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, late 
Attorney-General of the United States. 

g.oo. Address, ‘The Protestant and Good Citizenship.” 
President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, Provi-— 
dence, R. I. 

9.29. Address, “The Negro and Good Citizenship.” 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, Principal Tuskegee Institute. 

All present will unite in singing the national hymn, “My 
Country, ’tis of thee.” 

Dismission. 


“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive to do all which may achieve a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 28, 9.30 a.m. 
SECOND SESSION OF THE CONGRESS. 


Topic, “Tue Nature anpd Mission oF RELIcIous 
LIBERALISM.” 


9.30. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. John 
Clarence Lee, D.D., Pastor Universalist Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia. 

g.40. Presidential Address. Henry W. Wilbur, Secre- 
tary Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples, Philadelphia. 

10.00. Secretary’s Report. Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
Foreign Secretary American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

10.10. Business. Appointment of Committees. 


10.15. Address: topic, “What is Religious Liberal- 


ism?” Rev. William Channing Gannett, D.D., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 
10.40. Address: topic, ““What Liberal Religion does 
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for Man’s Higher Welfare and Happiness.” President 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., Tufts College, Boston, 
Mass. 

11.00. Discussion. 

11.30. Address: topic, “What Liberal Religion has 
done for America.”” Edwin D. Mead, President of the 
Free Religious Association, Boston, Mass. 

12.00. Discussion. 

12.30. Adjournment. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 28, 2 p.m. 
SECOND SESSION (Continued.) 


2.00. Address: topic, “Liberal Religion a Positive 
Faith.”” -Ex-Governor Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston, 
Mass. 

2.20. Address: topic, “The Obligations and Oppor- 


tunities of Religious Liberalism in America To-day.” 
Rev. Frederic A. Bisbee, D.D., of Boston, Editor Univer- 
salist Leader. 

2.50. Discussion. 

3.30. Adjournment. 

Special arrangements will be made for afternoon sight- 
seeing automobile rides about Philadelphia and its en- 
virons, and personally conducted tours about the city. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 28. 


Social Reception. In the Clover Room of the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford. Admission by membership badge. 


Brief addresses by various speakers. 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 29, 9.30 A.M. 
THIRD SESSION OF THE CONGRESS. 


Topic, “RELIGION AND Mopern Lire.” 
Devotional Service. 


9.30. Rev. Hugo Eisenlohr, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
g.40. Address: topic, “The Religion of Democracy, 


as exemplified by the Career of Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
1909).” Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Minister Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 

10.20. Address: topic, “Evolution and Religion. Re- 
ligion’s Debt to Charles Darwin (1809-1909).”” Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Minister Church of the Messiah, New 
York, N.Y. 

11.00. Discussion. 

11.30. Address: ‘‘The Bible in Modern Life.” Rabbi 
David Philipson, President Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12.00. Discussion. 

12.30. Adjournment. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 29, 2 p.m. 
THIRD SESSION (Continued.) 


2.00. Address: ‘““The Church in Modern Life.” Rev. 
Frank O. Hall, D.D., Minister Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, N.Y. 

2.35. Discussion. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

3.10. Address: “ Jesus Christ in Modern Life.” 
fessor George B. Foster, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

3.45. Discussion. 

4.10. Adjournment. 

Excursions, etc. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 29, 8 O’CLOCK. 
FOURTH SESSION OF THE CONGRESS. 


Led by Rev. A. S. Crapsey, of 


Pro- 


T opic, “RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION.” 
8.00. Devotional Service. 
8.10. Address: “Religion and Politics.” een Pree 


Swayze, Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

8.40. Address: ‘Religion and Social Service.” Alex- 
ander Johnson, General Secretary National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


g.to. Address: “Religion and Modern Industrialism.” 
John Mitchell, late President United Mine Workers of 


America. 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 30, 9.30 a.m. 
FIFTH SESSION OF THE CONGRESS. 


Topic, “RELIGIOUS AND SoctaL REFoRM.” 
9.30. 
9.40. 
the Peace Movement.’ 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Devotional Service. 
Address: “The Duty of Religious Liberals toward 
Dr. William I. Hull, Swarthmore 


10.10. Discussion. 

10.40. Address: “Religion and the Social Conscience.” 
Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody, D.D., of Harvard 
University. 

Tiaiis, Discussion. Led by W. J. Ogden, Baltimore. 

11.40. Address: “The Duty of Religious Liberals with 


Respect to Marriage and Divorce.” Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Director Summer School of Ethics, New York. 
12.10. Discussion. 
12.30. Adjournment. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 30, 2 p.m. 
FIFTH SESSION (Continued.) 


2.00. Address: “The Duty of Religious Liberals with 
Respect to the Child.” Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Presi- 
dent Consumers’ League, New York. 


2.30. Discussion. 

3.00. Address: ‘‘The Duty of Religious Liberals toward 
the Temperance Reform.’’ Wilson S. Doan, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

3.30. Discussion. Led by Rev. Pedro Ilgen, D.D., 


Pastor German Evangelical Church of the Holy Spirit, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 30. 
SIXTH AND CLOSING SESSION OF THE CONGRESS. 


Topic, “THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT.” 

0.00. Devotional Service. 

0.00. Address: “Liberty and Union in Religion.” Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., Minister Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass. 

0.00. Ten-minute addresses by representative members 
of the following and other religious bodies :— 

Baptist. Rev. Dr. George H. Ferris, of Philadelphia. 

Congregationalist. 

Christian. Rev. J. J. Sumberbell, D.D., of Dayton, O, 

Disciple. 

Episcopalian. Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet, of New York. 

Ethical Culture Society. Mr. Percival Chubb, of New 
York. 

German Evangelical. 

Independent. 
ter, N. Y. 

Jewish. Rabbi Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, of Philadelphia. 

Lutheran: 

Schwenkfelderian. 

Universalist. Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Perkins, Lynn, Mass. 

Unitarian. Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, of Washington, De 

Friend. Prof. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Philadelphia. 

Closing Social. 


Rev, Carl A. Voss, of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rev. Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, of Roches- 
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Easter Song. 


“Where are they?’’ 
Why, here. 
Where should they be, I pray, 
My own beloved? Away? 
Forever and a day, 
Heart-near, 
They walk with me and stay. 
““Where are they,” indeed! 


“But vanished?” 
O, yea, 
Just from the sight of eyes. 
“Tear-blinded?”” Well, surprise 
Caught me sorrow-wise. 
But, nay, 
Opake are not the skies. 
“But vanished,”’ indeed! 


“But silent?” 
Why, yes, 
Just to the sense of ears, 
Or when beclogged with fears 
I have no soul that hears 
Express. 
Heaven to their voices clears. 
“But silent,” indeed! 


“Where are they? But vanished? 
But silent?”? What queries! 
Well, well— 
Hast thou naught better to do, 
Or hast thou nothing in view, 
Or is naught given to you 
“To tell? 
Or hath love nothing new? 


What queries, indeed? 
- —James Vila Blake. 


Home Psychotherapy. 


Is not psychotherapy after all but a 
modern name for the old-fashioned graces 
of <elf-control and tact? Our forbears 
knew that, if they were nervous or depressed, 
they would be sickly, and supposed that, if 
sickly, it was their duty to be resigned. Yet 
it seldom occurred to them that ministers had 
time to establish clinics for those who ought 
to know how to take care of their own souls, 
or that physicians had infallible remedies 
for disorders that sprang from persistent 
lack of common sence. 

But nowadays, since names are as potent 
as not long ago were patent medicines, 
people are inclined to psychotherapy as 
being a more agreeable systematized cure-all 
than the sense of sin; with acceptance of the 
plan of redemption which so often healed 
our great-grandparents. If we would just 
lay hold on elementary psychology and apply 
it as a preliminary to the study of our own 
mental conditions, and then, forsaking the 
over-refinements of such study, adjust our 
actions and the contents of our minds, which 
we think are peculiar, original, etc., to daily 
life, we could save lots of time, lots of mor- 
bidness, and unconscious self-esteem. It is 
useless even to fancy that we are important 
when it matters very little to us, and still 
less to others, how we regard ourselves. A 
working knowledge of practical psychology 
is what we all need as home-makers, pro- 
fessionals, teachers, friends, or playmates. 
Only it is lucky that common sense, when it 
is possessed, is so good a guide into the 
labyrinths of some one else’s being that it 
answers for those who have neither time nor 
discrimination, in separating the chaff from 
the wheat, to pursue the curriculum offered 
by text-books. 

We might go a little further and become 
home psychotherapists. Practising upon our 
relatives, dependents, and friends, exercises 
in sympathy, praise, and tact, though mak- 
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ing an ordinary stupid home happy, is not 
half so exciting as being a social expert, a 
settlement worker, or the manager of a 
clinic. So home is shoved aside that one 
may get on the social civil service reform list. 
Any way the public is served, a far easier 
process than being agreeable to one’s tire- 
some family. 

Real home psychotherapy, first of all, gets 
rid of self-conceit. Next it cultivates ob- 
servation, imagination, and sympathy, weld- 
ing the three attributes into tact, which at 
last becomes as automatic an exercise as 
breathing. Whatever one may think of 
President McKinley’s politics, it is said that 
he made the disappointed man who did not 
get a commission more grateful to him than 
many who did, as “‘his manner breathed out 
the sweetness which you felt he had towards 


| all mankind,—a man of the most wonderful 


tact.” 

Yet sundry sincere people seem to look 
upon tact as a species of graft, an endeavor 
to get something for nothing, and that being 
cantankerous and rubbing people the wrong 
way is more truthful than being compli- 
mentary towards them, only don’t be what 
is called consoling. As for resignation, it 
is not half so fine as courteous courage. 
If difficult constantly to turn compliments, 
it should at least be impossible to produce 
family friction; nor will it do to be obsti- 
nate, pragmatic, or overadvisory. 

Still, as most of us are not quite sure of 
anything, our compliments lack the aroma 
of truth and our counsels the bliss of cer- 
tainty. We all are so many-sided that the 
comfort of being one-sided and sure is largely 
gone forever. Yet the man, whose clinic in 
psychotherapy will be the largest is he whose 
dominant convictions include the person- 
ality of Divine as well as of human life. But 
oh the pity of having to go to a clinic for 
what each one should know for himself, or 
should do for his home fellow by so living 
that the dominance of his convictions pro- 
duces, unsought, a healthy reaction in an- 
other from his own debilitating doubt! And 
oh the gratitude for it all that in every fad 
and panacea there are germs of truth, and 
that the ways of healing are many, even if 
but few survive permanently. 

The strongest part of psychotherapy is its 
emphasis on the individual. A Buddhist 
proverb says, ‘‘First observe the person, 
then preach the law; that is, adapt your 
instruction to the capacity of the listener’; 
or, in modern terms, study your family, 
don’t have domestic jars. Treat the mem- 
bers as you would your best company, take 
care of your manners to them. In Shintoism 
the Japanese had to be careful about the 
“quality of asmile. It was a mortal offence 
so to smile in addressing a superior that the 
back teeth could be seen.’’ Better to smile 
broadly than not to smile at all while you 
are at home. Better to be eternally right 
in kind purpose, even if temporarily mistaken 
in judgment. 

The hard thing to do is to think of one’s 
self as really being somebody else, and thus 
realize what is suffered or desired. But just 
so far as we look upon some one’s trouble 
from our own point of view and not hers, 
our psychotherapy fails. It is the fusion of 
the near and the far that creates real sym- 
pathy. Only when it comes to self-created 
sympathy for one’s self, why not recall 
Stevenson’s prayer, ‘“‘If mercies must be 
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taken, have us play the man under affliction,”’ 
while helping others most by inducing them 
to do the best which is in them. 

Good, honest psychotherapy never nags. 
It knows or feels when to let things alone. 
Many a home gets completely disrupted by 
the virtuous nagging of some one bent on 
improving others; and, as for divorces, it 
is easier to forgive real offences than to for- 
get the perpetual nagging reminders of what 
one ought or ought not to do. Chesterton 
said of Queen Victoria that she possessed 
“intellectual magnanimity, the faculty of 
letting things pass.’’ Supposing she had 
always reminded her husband that he was 
merely a prince! So while intellectual 
magnanimity is rare, not abusing oppor- 
tunity, moral magnanimity is always at it, 
doing something. That’s why good people 
are proverbially disliked. Why cannot we 
take morals for granted and then do homage 
to intellect, acknowledging that, as far as 
we are concerned, home psychotherapy is 
nothing but glorified common sense system- 
atically and sympathetically applied ?—Kate 
Gannett Wells, in Cooking-School Magazine. 


Literature. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by 
James Hastings, D.D., with the co-operation 
of John A. Selbie, D.D., and with the as- 
sistance of John C. Lambert, D.D., and of 
Shailer Mathews, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.—The Saturday Review says 
that ‘‘Dr. Hastings, minister of the remote 
Kincardineshire parish of 5. Cyrus, has a 
genius for organizing dictionaries, as others 
organize pageants or exhibitions.”’ He has 
already published a Bible dictionary in five 
volumes, and there is now going through the 
press his Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; and now, in this single volume, he 
offers to the public a new and important 
work in which he aims to give the substance 
of that which is most important to the 
ordinary student of the Bible. This is in 
no sense a condensation of the larger work, 
but each signed article is written afresh and 
mostly by different authors from those who 
have treated the same subjects. The claim 
of the editor is that he has chosen men for 
the work who were abreast of modern scholar- 
ship, but who represent neither the most 
advanced positions of radical critics nor the 
most conservative. A significant remark 
concerning both classes is that ‘‘They are 
not numerous enough.” This is a fair in- 
dication of the fact that the great body of 
scholarship is now moving along between 
the extremes with such change of position 
and interpretation as full knowledge of the 
subject makes necessary. ‘There is little 
dogmatism in the articles which relate to 
disputed points, whether of fact or doctrine. 
The caution with which all subjects are 
treated may be illustrated by a quotation 
from the article on Israel. ‘“‘If the oldest 
source in the Pentateuch dates from the 
ninth century, the question as to the value 
of the narratives concerning the patriarchal 
period is forced upon us. Can the accounts 
of that time be relied upon as history? The 
answer of most scholars is that in part they 
can, though in a different way from that 
which was formerly in vogue.” Many “‘ifs”’ 
are set up as the beginning of statements 
which really take us out of the old world of 
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dogmatic assertion concerning the history 
of mankind and the origin of Christianity 
and introduce us to that new realm of his- 
tory in which all the outlooks toward an- 
tiquity are indefinitely widened and ex- 
tended. Because modern discovery compels 
the reconstruction of all the data of ancient 
history and has removed that screen of 
antiquity which Lord Bacon said shut out 
forever the early history of mankind, the 
writers in this volume frankly abaridon the 
old chronologies and lay before the reader 
the hints at least of the way in which Biblical 
history must be reconstructed. In discussing 
the chronology of the Gospels, the theory 
which is now commonly accepted is received ; 
viz., that Mark, either in its present form or 
in a form closely like it, was before Matthew 
and Luke when they wrote, and was used by 
them to form the framework of their Gospels. 
In this, and in many other particulars, the 
conclusions of modern criticism are frankly 
accepted. While some doctrine of inspira- 
tion is held, as it must be by all who believe 
in the divine immanence, we have nothing 
like a repetition of the old and now dis- 
credited assertion of a plenary inspiration 
infallible and accurate. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Rev. J. R. 
Dummelow, M.A. Complete in one vol- 
ume, with general articles and maps. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
net.—There is an increasing tendency to 
present the substance of Bible dictionaries 
and commentaries in single volumes. In 
this case the editor has condensed into a 
volume of a little over a thousand pages the 
substance of many volumes. ‘The character 
of the commentary is in part indicated by 
the following statement: ‘‘The Bible is the 
inspired record of God’s gradual revelation 
of himself, his nature, character, and will,— 
a revelation made in the first instance to 
a people who were chosen to be the guar- 
dians of this treasure and to communicate it 
in due time to the rest of mankind,—a revela- 
tion consummated in the person, life, and 
work of Jesus Christ.’’ This declaration 
might have been made by a commentator 
of the old style who regarded every word in 
the Bible as inspired by the Almighty, and 
therefore as inerrant in matters of fact and 
infallible in moral judgments. But times 
have changed, and, while the so-called evan- 
gelical theory of sacred history and the plan 
of salvation are now adhered to in general 
statements, modifications are made to admit 
some of the discoveries made in their own 
time, and which, as in the story of Creation, 
make us conscious that there are contradic- 
tions in the narrative and ‘‘discrepancies 
between the scientific account of the mode 
in which our globe came into being and the 
account given in this first chapter of the 
Bible.” Admitting the now well-established 
fact that the book of Genesis is a compila- 
tion, the inspiration is described as consist- 
ing of a superintendence which guided the 
editor “to insist on the two truths which 
underlie all others,—the unity of God and 
the derivation of all things from him.” By 
accepting the new explanation of the origin 
of the Biblical books, the editor thinks that 
we are relieved from a difficulty. God was 
not the author of the error, he only guided 
the writers and editors to the illustration of 
the higher truths of morality and religion. 
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A preliminary sketch of the™history of the 
world, of the Hebrew religion, the origin of 
Christianity, and the nature and woik of 
Jesus Christ sums up the code of doctrine 
which is in detail illustrated chapter by 
chapter from Genesis to Revelation. From 
the point of view of a conservative ortho- 
doxy which is modified by modern’ knowl- 
edge, this single volume is a monument of 
technical skill and condensed interpretation. 


THE SHADOW Wor.Lp. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.35.—Has Mr. Garland given 
us another work of fiction, or is this a con- 
tribution to the literature of psychical re- 
search? ‘There are three elements in the 
book: first, the experiences of a group of 
people who agreed to work together in the 
investigation of psychical phenomena; sec- 
ond, the stories of experiences of investi- 
gators whose names are rather widely 
known; and, third, Mr. Garland’s opinions 
on these and other stories which are re- 
lated. ‘The second element includes stories 
of some investigators who have not the 
entire confidence of careful students of the 


Credo 


A remarkable statement of belief,—the work 
of one individual, although submitted to 
and approved by many leading religious 
thinkers. 


The New Righteousness 

By PRoFEssOR VIDA SCUDDER of Wellesley 

College 

Being the second part of “The Social Con- 
science of the Future,” keen articles on 
Socialism begun in the January issue. 


The Message of Gilbert K. 


Chesterton 

By Joun A. Hutton, of Glasgow 

The reasons for Chesterton’s belief in God 
“with heartiness and uproariousness,” and 
his condemnation of all the ‘‘isms.” 


Islam, the Religion of Com- 
mon Sense 


By “Isn IsHAK,” a Muslim graduate of the 
Anglo-Muhammadan College 


Showing the sane and reasonable grounds of 
belief of this ancient Oriental religion. 


The Message of Modern 
Mathematics to Theology 


By Proressor C, J. Keyser, of Columbia 
University 


In which he shows that the doctrine that 
each of the three Persons of the Trinity 
is equal to the One composed by all, is rigor- 
ously thinkable and mathematically demon- 
strable. 


For the above and other equally striking 
articles, see 


THE APRIL 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 
An Unusual Number of 
An Unusual Periodical 
75 cents per copy $2.50 per Annum 
Subscriptions can begin with any issue, but the January 


aumber, an exceedingly strong one, ought not to be over- 
looked by new subscribers. Published by 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO. 


6 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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subject. The third element lacks value in 
the eyes of those who have yet to be con- 
vinced that Mr. Garland has shown himself 
discriminating. But these stories are told, 
for the most part, during the tedious waits 


Ready April 15 


A Supplementary Bibli- 
ography 
Modern Social Questions 


PREPARED BY 
REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York City 


This new Bibliography~contains two hundred carefully 
selected titles inssupplementation of those contained in the 
first Bibliography published last December. New titles are 
given under all the original headings, but this Supplemen- 
tary Bibliography is especially rich in books on “Socialism” 
and the “Church and the Social Question.” It is believed 
that these two Bibliographies, taken together, contain the 
largest and most carefully selected list of recent books in 
English on modern social questions now available. 


PUBLISHED AS TRACT NO. 2 


BY THE 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


Copies may be obtained of the Secretary, Rev. W. W. 
Peck, Winchendon, Mass., or at the Unitarian 
Headquarters 


Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘“‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 


THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of serviceare appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses. Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 


To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home” 
and ‘At Evening’s Hour,’ containing songs’ especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 


and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 


50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


iThe GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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of the “‘sittings” of the people of the first 
element. When they are getting no re-' 
sults, it is a good time for a story, especially 
a story along psychical lines. What is the 
first element in this book? ‘The characters 
are not all genuine. This element is not 
a faithful transcription of the experience 
of a group of people. If it were, this ele- 
ment would be a contribution to the litera- 
ture of psychical research. Wherein it is 
not a faithful account of an actual group, 
it is what Mr. Garland thinks might reason- 
ably happen. But the lack of fidelity in 
transcribing the actual experiences of actual 
people makes this element. fiction. This 
book is, then (to answer the question at| 
the opening of this review), fiction, not a 
contribution to the literature of psychical 
research. It is interesting that Mr. Gar- 
land’s theory of the origin of these phe- 
nomena does not include ‘‘departed spirits,” 
but attributes them to, as yet, mysterious 
psychical powers of living personalities. 


ANSELM’S THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT. 
The Bohlen Lectures, 1908. By George 
Cadwalader Foley, D.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.—This careful and learned 
monograph is written from the point of 
view of an Anglican Theologian for whom 
the fundamental idea of Christian theology 
is the idea of the incarnation as presented 
by the Greek theologians. Anselm, too, was 
justifying the idea of incarnation (Why a 
God-Man?), but from the Western medieval 
interests of thought against which our 
author reacts. Dr. Foley’s purpose is not 
to furnish his own constructive doctrine of 
the atonement, but to show by a critical 
examination of theological history that the 
doctrine inherited by the Protestant re- 
formers from Anselm is not the Catholic 
doctrine. ‘The first part of his work shows 
the unclarified and unsystematized, if not 
random, views which prevailed in earlier 
centuries in the valuation of Christ’s death, 
while the second part discusses Anselm’s 
doctrine in the light of his historical con- 
ditions, its relation to Scripture and to 
reason, and exhibits the place accorded this 
theory.in the.scholastic and later periods. 
The monograph bears witness to a pains- 
taking erudition and a power of searching 
criticism which will be of value to any 
reader still dominated by the theory of 
Anselm. It is probable that there are few 
such readers in the society of to-day. Dr. 
Foley is not without appreciation of the 
spiritual values which Anselm’s theory 
once had for the souls of men, and it is to 
be regretted that he has not heightened 
the interest of the historical student by a 
fuller application of the religious psychology 
which helps explain the adhesion of men to 
the doubtful logic of the doctrine. 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER. By 
Frederick Orin Bartlett. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50.—The frontispiece of 
this book is a memento of a very original 
chapter of adventure in the city of Boston. 
A couple of homeless creatures, without 
money and without friends, meet each other 
in the streets, fall under the suspicion of the 
police, break into an unoccupied house in 
Beacon Street, exchange their wet garments 
for some which represent the height of 
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document of the heart.”’ 


the prairies of Illinois. 


the author. 
r2m0, 


PUBLICATION 


JASPER DOUTHIT’S STORY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PIONEER 


The unique and romantic life of a Unitarian preacher and reformer 
in the Middle West, with the story of the establishment and struggle for 
survival, at heroic sacrifice, of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua, the 
crowning work of all Mr. Douthit’s plans and dreams. 
of running away from home as a boy for the sake of an education to the 
present hour, the author’s life has been one of romance not without its 
tragedy, and this simple, direct, unaffected narrative of it is truly “a 


“The reading of Jasper Douthit’s Story was accomplished through tear-dimmed 
eyes, but with heart swelling with gratitude to God that such a life has been lived on 
I can but think that the half has not been told. 
will be told in words, but in future years, when Jasper Douthit’s body lies beside that 
of his faithful wife, the people amongst whom he has lived and labored will realize 
that a prince has been among them.” Extract from a letter to the publishers by the 
editor of an Illinois newspaper and an official in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


With numerous illustrations, including a photogravure frontispiece of 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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From the time 


It never 


DEPARTMENT 


fashion and luxury, and then come in con- 
tact with men who draw them away to 
South America on different lines of adventure. 
There again our forlorn couple meet in ex- 
peditions and exploits of thé most exciting 
kind, in which treasure hunting and heathen 
idols are mixed up with revolutions and 
terrors of many kinds out of which they es- 
cape with wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 


THE Srraw. By Rina Ramsay. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
This is a story of fox hunting in England, 
illustrated by many thrilling incidents con- 
nected with which are the fortunes of some 
very interesting men and women. Most of 
the things that happen to them are in some 
way related to success or failure in riding 
after the hounds. ‘The characters are, some 
virile, some queer, and some just vulgarly 
wicked; but the story is one of absorbing in- 
terest with an entirely unexpected conclusion. 
It has been prepared for, but skilfully con- 
cealed until the last page is reached. 


A PARABLE OF THE ROSE AND OTHER 
Porms. By Lyman Whitney Allen. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.—This volume contains poems of much 
beauty. Here are real poetic insight, depth 
of feeling, clearness of vision, a sense of the 
paradoxical in life, sympathy with human 
experience, an appreciation of the moods 
of nature. There is much originality of 
thought, of method of expression, of phras- 
ing. But some verses are marred by in- 
felicitous choice of words. On the whole, 
however, the reader will find, singing through 
these pages, a wholesome and joyous spirit. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief. By R. M. 
Wenley. $1.50 net. 
Walt Whitman. By George Rice Carpenter. 75 cts. net. 
The Laws of Friendship, Human and Divine. By Henry 
Churchill King. $1.25 net. 
Greek Architecture. By Allan Marquand, Ph.D., L.H.D. 
$2.25 net. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, Vol. I. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The LittleGods. By Rowland Thomas. $1.50. 
The Whips of Time. By Arabella Kenealy. $1.50. 
From the Remington Press, Providence. 
The Redemption of Paradise Pond. By Edward 
Tallmadge Root. 
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[MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 18] 


THE 
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The Fortune Fairy. 


If you walk in Tipperary 
By a certain castle gray, 

Like as not you’ll meet a fairy 
Somewhere there along the way. 


He’s a crabbed little fellow 
In a quaint, old-fashioned suit, 
Scarlet coat and waistcoat yellow, 
And a three-cocked hat to boot. 


Faith, ’tis then’s. your chance to nab him, 
Steal up softly in the shade, 

Steal up cautiously and grab him, 
And your fortune’s surely made! 


Yes, your fortune’s made forever, 
If you look him in the eyes, 

Vowing he’ll escape you never 
Till he tells you where it lies— 


Where it lies, the hidden treasure, 
Good gold pieces fair and round, 
Minted in no stinted measure 
By the fairies undergound! 


He’ll be turning, he’ll be twisting, 
He’ll be peevish as a cat, 

He'll deny the gold’s existing, 
He'll be saying this and that. 


He’ll be mocking, he’ll be crying, 
He’ll be grave, and he’ll be gay— 
Every trick will he be trying 
Just to make you look away! 


But. whatever thing he’s saying, 
And whatever trick he tries, 

And whatever game he’s playing— 
Look him straight between the eyes! 


Aye, be wary and be steady, 

For ’tis oft the rogue has laughed 
At the mortals fooled already 

By his cunning and his craft. 


Aye, be steady and be wary, 
For the quiver of a lash 
Will release the Fortune Fairy, 
And he’ll vanish like a flash! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


The Fairy Cobbler. 


BY E. E. M. 


Nora,—yes, that’s Nora yonder, bending 
over her tubs and singing as she tosses the 
white suds in the sunshine; but she was a 
little girl then, you understand,—Nora had 
always heard of the tiny Leprechaun, the 
fairy cobbler who hammers at his shoes, so 
intent on his work that sometimes you can 
catch him at it. Suppose you go very 
quietly into the woods and sit down in a 
shady place and keep quite still for a long, 
long time, more still than ever before, then, 
perhaps, just perhaps, you will hear a little 
rapping. You think it is a woodpecker, but, 
if you start suddenly and try to see the wood- 
pecker, then the sound ceases and you will 
go home without the slightest idea that you 
have heard the Leprechaun as he taps the 
fairy boots and shoes, and that you might 
have gone home with your pockets full of 
gold. 

Ah, but he’s a sly one, this fairy Irish 
cobbler, and few are the colleens who have 
coaxed him by smiles or worried him by 
threats into parting with his close-hid treas- 
ures. It is like this, you see. If you sur- 
prise him at his work, he cannot escape so 
long as you keep your eyes on him. Look 
away for the fraction of a second, and, pouf, 
he has vanished; and you may search the 
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woods over without again hearing the tap of 
his tiny hammer or catching a gleam of 
his scarlet cap. But, keep your eye on him, 
and he will give you whatever you ask in 
order to be freed. 

They say that Leprechaun luck runs in 
families. Once when Nora’s great grand- 
mother was a little red-cheeked Irish girl, 
she came upon him one day when she was 
lost in the woods. She had cried her pretty 
blue eyes almost out, and her face was 
scratched with briers, and her heart was sore 
for the cabin and her eventide porridge. 
When she saw the red of his cap, she thought 
it was a strawberry in the grass and stooped 
to pick it. Ah, that was the lucky day for 
her, if she had only known it; but all she 
asked was that he would show her the way 
home. Then, if you’ll believe me, speaking 
true as truth, when she dared lift her eyes 
from him after his faithful promise, there 
she was in her own pasture and her father 
was just coming along for the red cow. 

That time everything went well, but some- 
times the fairy cobbler is so full of his tricks 
that hardly a one would be clever enough 
to get a wish out of him. I never but once 
heard of a ’man who had a chance at him 
twice. Nora’s uncle is a friend of mine, 
and once when he was a young fellow, com- 
ing home from a market day, he caught 
sight of the Leprechaun in the bushes not 
far from his own father’s hayfield. It was 
all for gold he was, and so he said to the 
little man,— 

“Sure, it’s the gold you must be giving 
me this day, Master Cobbler, and it’s noth- 
ing else I’ll be wantin’, thank you kindly.” 

“Ah, the gold,” whimpered the queer little 
fellow. ‘Sure, gold is common enough. 
And would you be taking it now or wait till 
ye get back to the cabin ?”’ 

“Tt’s now and it’s now,’’ said Nora’s 
uncle, eager for the gold. 

Then the Leprechaun laughed. ‘An’ its 
the fine fools you mortals be, to be a-asking 
me for gold, when it’s hanging there on the 
bush before your eyes, yours for the taking.” 

Nora’s uncle glanced where the Lepre- 
chaun pointed. ‘Never a bag of gold do I 
see,’ he began to say; but, as he looked 
down again where the fairy cobbler had 
been but the second before, gone was bench, 
gone was the cobbler, and only a bit of fern 
was waving there in the breeze. 

The next time he was wiser. It is rare 
luck, indeed, to have two tries; but, sure 
enough, he came on him one day when 
he was courting Nora’s aunt by marriage 
and was mooning along the wood path, 
neither whistling nor shouting. 

“An’ this is the time you don’t cheat 
me,’’ he said to the little man. ‘I look at 
no bushes, be they hung full of gold. Ill 
take my fairy gold now if you please, and 
I'll put it myself into my pockets before I 
look an inch away from your saucy little 
face.” 

Now any one might know that that is no 
way to talk to a Leprechaun, but the cobbler 
was polite as polite, and he said with a wink: 
“Right you are, my fine fellow. Gold is 
gold, when it isn’t something else, isn’t it, 
now ?”” 

Nora’s uncle knew very well that the 
Leprechaun always tries to talk and talk; 
for, the longer the conversation, the more 
likely he is toescape. But Nora’s uncle was 


in a hurry; and, when the cobbler told him to 
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put his hand behind him and pick bags of 
gold from the bush, he put out his hand 
without ever taking his eyes from the cob- 
bler. He picked one bag after another, 
and managed to pull out the gold pieces and 
stuff them away in his pockets until he could 
hardly move for the weight of it, and his 
cap was full, and inside his jacket he was 
crammed so tight with gold pieces that he 
couldn’t stoop nor twist. Then he thanked 
the Leprechaun kindly, and hobbled towards 
home, sure he could buy the new cabin he 
was wanting and make Nora's aunt, as is 
now, into a woman of three cows. 


But, deary me, when he saw her coming 


round the turfi of the road, he began to tell 
her about it, as happy as happy; but, when 
he put his hands in his pockets to show her 
his store of coins, there he found naught but 
heavy stones and dry leaves, stuffed in hard 
and tight. Of course, fairy gold, which he 
had asked for, wouldn’t do a man any good 
in Ireland: he ought to have asked to have 
his gold at home waiting for him, the kind for 
mortals, but, most of all, he ought to have 
been polite to the Leprechaun. 

Ah, but it was Nora’s adventure that I 
started to tell you about; but I was so sur- 
prised you never heard of the fairy cobbler, 
I had to explain. 

Now, Nora had fallen asleep in the woods. 
Otherwise she never would have seen the 


little man, for she could never have kept — 


still long enough. ‘The tapping of his ham- 
mer mingled with her dreams; and, when she 
opened her eyes, there he was, perched on a 
stone almost level with her eyes,—and why 
he hadn’t seen her, dear knows. I’ve many 
a time wondered if the wily old fellow 
doesn’t like to play his tricks on people and 
sometimes lets himself be caught on purpose 
just for the excitement of it, don’t you know ? 

Well, Nora was a dear, innocent little 
thing, but she was bright,—never, I’m think- 
ing, was there a brighter. So before she 
spoke a word or breathed a loud breath, she 
bethought herself what she would do. 

“Here I am, a-looking at you,” she piped 
up after a littl. The old Leprechaun 
stopped his hammering and jumped as if a 
bee had bitten him. 

Nora kept her eyes on him, and, when he 
turned his head and listened as if hé heard 
somebody coming, she only laughed at him. 

“None of your tricks on me, sir,’’ she said, 
with that merry little gurgle that always 
fetches me when she is coaxing for some- 
thing. ‘Never a bit will I look up nor down 
nor eastward nor westward.” 

Then the fairy cobbler spoke in a high 
cracked voice that sounded like the creaking 
of my cartwheels on a frosty morning. 

‘“And nobody ever told you that it’s 
not polite to stare?” he asked, very cross and 
vexed. 

“No, never,” said Nora, as friendly and 
gay as if she had been acquainted with the 
Leprechaun from her baby days up. ‘‘They 
always told me to watch steady and the 
fairy cobbler would make my fortune.” 

“Then it’s caught that you think I am, 
is it?’? and the cobbler winked his eye, 
craftily. 

‘Yes, it’s caught you are, and, the sooner 
we finish up our little business, the better 
pleased we'll both be, mayhap.”’ 

There, but I'll not be delaying you to tell 
how long the two of them argued it back and 
forth. Nora was eager to pick up the tiny 
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cobbler’s bench and the fairy hammer and 
the strips of leather and the wee bits of 
pegs,—just like playthings they were,— 
but she dared not take her eyes from the old 
man himself. At last he came to the point 
and asked her straight out what she would 
take to let him go. 

“I don’t want gold,” she told him, much 
to his surprise. ‘‘Fairy gold is too slippery, 
and I’m afraid I'd get dried leaves in the end 
as did Uncle Michael. Ill have something 
in your own line, Mr. Shoemaker. Make me 
a pair of red morocco shoes, big enough for 
me and small enough for my doll. Make 
me a pair that shall never wear out or leave 
me barefoot. Make me a pair that shall 
always dance and never lead me to sadness. 
And I will wear them till I am an old, old 
lady. There, that is what I want.” 

Now in all the years the Leprechaun had 
cobbled shoes he never had an order like that 
before. He pretended to be altogether 
furious to think about it, but I believe he 
felt complimented, all the same, when he 
looked at Nora’s little feet in her rough, 
heavy shoes. Then Nora laughed that 
coaxing laugh again, and he grumbled, just 
as I grumble, when Nora must have her own 
way. 

“Well, if needs must, needs must. Will 
you have them now, or will you go home and 
find them?” 

“Tt’s your promise I’ll be having, now,” 
Nora returned, good and ready for him. 
“Just the promise, me dear,’ and she kept 
her eyes steady. 

“All right, here’s the promise,’’ and Nora 
said it came just in the nick of time, for she 
couldn’t have watched him for another 
minute, so tired were her eyes and so stiff 
her neck. 

When she sat up and rubbed her eyes and 
limbered her joints, she thought perhaps.she 
had dreamed it, for right away it all began to 
seem a long way off and a long time ago. 
She was a bit dazed and queer as she started 
homeward, and she feared the thought of the 
long walk through the woods and across the 
meadow and over the stile and up the lane, 
and round by the farmyard home. She was 
hungry, too, and put her hand in her pocket 
for a bit of biscuit left from her luncheon. 

When she drew out her hand, it held— 
yes, a beautiful pair of fairy boots, all done 
in red morocco. They were little, but, 
when she tried to put them on, they fitted 
to perfection; and they danced home with 
her so quickly that she forgot all about being 
tired. 

Now, it’s all because of the fairy boots that 
she’s the gayest and youngest and sweetest 
woman in the county, do you see? Yes, 
that she is. Don’t you mind now how peo- 
ple are always saying that there is magic in 
her laugh and magic in her hands, for every- 
thing she touches prospers. Even into the 
saddest places she takes the sunshine of her 
smile and the help of a hope. 

What’s that you’re asking? How could 
the shoes be little enough for her doll and big 
enough for her, and never wear out? Why, 
that’s the fairy part, of course. And there’s 
a fine story about that, too, for the next time. 
And does she wear them now? Why, to be 
sure: you look and see. But there’s not 
many knowing the secret of them. Sh— 
sh, child. She’s a-comin’. Don’t tell her 
I told you, now, or I'll not tell you the 
rest 
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The Wind’s Fun. 


One day the wind blew through the town, 
and oh! how merry it was. It whistled 
down the chimneys, and scampered round 
the corners, and sang in the tree tops. 
“Come and dance, come and dance, come 
and dance with me,” that is what it seemed 
to say. 

And what could keep from dancing to such 
a merry tune? The clothes danced on the 
clothes-line, the leaves danced on the 
branches of the trees, a bit of paper danced 
about the street, and a little boy’s hat 
danced off his head and down the sidewalk 
as fast as it could go. 

It was a sailor hat with a blue ribbon 
around it, and the ends of the ribbons flew 
out behind like little blue flags. 

“Stop!” cried the little boy as it blew 
away; but the hat could not stop. The 
wind whirled it and twirled it, and landed 
it at last right in the middle of the street. 

“Now Wl get it,’”’ said the child, and he 
was just reaching his hand out for it when 
off it went again, rolling over and over like 
a hoop. 

“Nobody can catch me,’ thought the hat, 
proudly; “and I do not know myself how 
far I shall go.” 

Just then the wind whisked it into an alley, 
and dropped it behind a barrel there. When 
the little boy looked into the alley, it was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Where is my new sailor hat?” he cried. 

“Ho! ho! I know,” laughed the wind, 
and it blew behind the barrel, and fluttered 
the ends of the blue ribbon till the little 
boy spied them. 

“Hurrah!” said he; and he ran to pick 
up the hat in a hurry. 

“The wind shall not get my new hat 
again,” he said; and he put it on his head 
and held it with both hands all the way 
home. 

But as for the clothes on the clothes-line, 
and the leaves on the trees, and the bit of 
paper in the street, they danced on and on, 
till the wind blew away; and that is the 
end of my story.—Maud Lindsay, in Kin- 
dergarten Review. 


How Pet Ordered the Groceries. 


Pet’s home was only a few steps from the 
grocery store, and she often went with her 
mamma to order the groceries. She would 
stand back and listen as her mamma said, 
“Two pounds of steak, a dozen eggs, a cake 
of soap, and a bushel of potatoes,”’ and then 
watch the grocer as he wrote down the order. 
Often he gave her an apple or a piece of 
candy, for he was very fond of Pet. 

One afternoon Pet’s mamma was obliged 
to be away from home, and she could not 
very well take Pet, so she said, ‘‘ Now, Pet, 
you stay and keep house in mamma’s place 
this afternoon, Papa will be up in his study, 
and, if you get lonely, you may go up and sit 
with him. Bea good girl, won’t you, Pet? 
You are mammia’s little housekeeper to-day.” 

Pet wished she had some brothers and 
sisters to play with, but she hadn’t: so she 
began to dress her dolls, and that took 
quite a while, for there were five of them. 
But finally she had them all dressed, and 
then she sat down to think what she could 
do next. 

“Why, I ’most forgot!” she exclaimed, 
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jumping up in a great hurry. ‘“‘I don’t be- 
lieve mamma has ordered her groc’ries to-day. 
I must go right over and do it.” 

So she put on her hat and ran over to the 
grocery. Mr. Barnes was very much sur- 
prised to see her coming alone, but he was 
more surprised when she said, ‘‘I have come 
to order the groc’ries, Mr. Barnes.” 

“Have you?” said Mr. Barnes. 

“Yes; and I want some meat,—roast 
ham chops, I think I’ll have to-day, and I 
guess six pounds will be enough,—and I 
want a pound of butter, and a pound—no, 
two pounds—of pink sugar.’’ She had seen 
her mother color the cake yesterday with 
some pink sugar, and it was so pretty that 
she wanted another one like it to-morrow. 

““And—let me see—oh, yes: I want a 
fish,—a cod fish, if you have one. Maybe 
I’d better have two, for papa is very fond 
of fish.” 

Mr. Barnes had been writing down her 
order with a very sober face, just as if he 
was in the habit of taking orders from five- 
year-old girls every day. 

“T guess that’s all,” said Pet. ‘Why, 
no, I pretty near forgot the tea. J’ll take 
five pounds, please; and a little milk, for 
papa likes milk in his tea. Please send the 
things right over,” and Pet ran back to her 
dolls. Pretty soon she went up to papa’s 
study, and became so interested in looking 
at a new book that she was surprised to see 
her mother step in. 

“Why, mamma, are you back so soon?” 
she said. 

“Yes, Pet; but didn’t you know it’s 
nearly supper time?” 

“No, is it?” and Pet got up and looked 
anxiously down into the street. ‘I don’t 
believe Mr. Barnes has sent those groc’ries 
yet, and I told him to send them right over.”’ 

“T saw him, dear, and told him he need 
not send them till morning,’’ said her mother. 

Pet looked relieved, and was glad that it 
didn’t matter because the groceries were 
late. When they came in the morning, she 
was out at play, so she never knew that it 
was lamb instead of ‘‘ham chops,” and 
granulated sugar instead of ‘pink,’ and 
that the tea and fish were left out entirely. 
But good old Mr. Barnes often laughs when 
he tells about Pet’s order.—k. F. Knapp, 
in Sunday School Times. 


“Mamma, is that bay rum in the bottle 
on your table?” 

“Mercy, no, dear!” 
is mucilage.”’ 

“Oh!” said little Johnny, “perhaps that’s 
why I can’t get my hat off.””—The Methodist . 
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she replied. ‘‘That 
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An Easter Song. - 


A song of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow, 

A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 

Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 

For Calvary and Easter Day, 

Earth’s saddest day and gladdest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


No hint or whisper stirred the air 
To tell what joy should be; 

The sad disciple grieving there 
Nor help nor hope could see. 

Yet all the while the glad, near Sun 
Made ready its swift dart, 

And Calvary and Easter Day, 

The darkest day and brightest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


Oh, when the strife of tongues is loud, 
And the heart of hope beats low, 
When the prophets prophesy of ill, 

And the mourners come and go, 
In this sure thought let us abide, 

And keep and stay our heart, 
That Calvary and Easter Day, 
Earth’s heaviest day and happiest day, 

Were but one day apart. 

—Susan Coolidge. 


Psychotherapy as it is Taught. 


BY REV. SOLON LAUER. 


Perhaps before this communication reaches 
Boston from this far-off Pacific shore, some 
abler pen than mine may have indited a 
reply to the sermon on “ Psychotherapy,” by 
Rev. George E. Hathaway, published in 
the Register of March rr. 

If such be not the case, perhaps the editor 
will allow me a little space in his paper—or 
our paper—in which I may tell what another 
Unitarian minister thinks, and knows, about 
this subject. 

Mr. Hathaway’s denunciations of hyp- 
notic suggestion read like a papal bull. The 
thunders of the Vatican against Unitarian 
and other heresies are repeated in these 
fulminations of a twentieth-century Uni- 
tarian clergyman against a movement which 
certainly in its best aspects ought to appeal 
to a representative of practical religion. 

I am very certain that Dr, Worcester and 
his associates are abundantly able to take 
care of their critics, and it is not in the in- 
terest of the Emmanuel movement that I 
take it upon myself to offer a few words in 
reply to this savage criticism. It is rather 
in the interest of our Unitarian reputation 
for fair play and a fair hearing for any cause, 
popular or unpopular, that I write. 

Let me at the very outset dispute the 
purely dogmatic position taken by Mr. 
Hathaway, by making some exactly oppo- 
site statements, which I can prove by any 
desired amount of evidence from standard 
books on this subject. 

I believe most profoundly that the church 
should adopt psychotherapy as a part of 
its working programme and for these rea- 
sons -— 

First, It extends and enlarges the normal 
work of the church. It is not ‘‘an innova- 
tion,” but was practised by Jesus and his 
disciples, and is an indisputable part of 
the history of the Christian Church since 
their day. It has also been practised in 
modern times in a purely scientific way, by 
scores of reputable physicians, especially 
since Dr. Liebeault founded his free dis- 
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pensary in Nancy, France,”in 1860. It is 
therefore “‘a logical forward step for the 
Christian Church to take’’; for it is a scien- 
tific application of those psychological laws 
through which Jesus wrought healing works. 

Second. Psychotherapy as employed by 
Dr. Worcester and by others who have used 
it in connection with medical practice, 7s 
“a safe method of treatment in the hands 
of untrained practitioners” if by that is 
meant merely practitioners untrained in 
the science of surgery and materia medica. 
It is as safe for the average minister to prac- 
tise psychotherapy as to give advice upon 
spiritual and moral problems. If psycho- 
therapy is not safe, then preaching is not 
safe; for all preaching is a form of psycho- 
therapy. 

It is not “of doubtful value in the hands 
of experts”; but its value has been demon- 
strated through thousands of indisputable 
cures, by scores of physicians of unimpeach- 
able medical standing. 

Any one who has been familiar as I have 
been for twenty years with the subject of 
psychotherapy in all its aspects—with psy- 
chotherapy as represented by such men as 
Liebeault, Bernheim, Moll, Forel, Wetter- 
strand, Van Eeden, Tuckey, Bramwell, and 
especially by Dr. Paul Dubois, whose “‘Psy- 
chic Treatment of Nervous Disorders” is 
one of the text-books of the Emmanuel 
movement—must wonder where Mr. Hatha- 
way finds any justification for such state- 
ments as these concerning psychotherapy :— 

“Tt is the very antithesis of freedom and 
the end of moral responsibility It incul- 
cates absolute dependence. It is a veri- 
table spiritual pauperism.,”’ 

“According to this philosophy reason is 
a corrupt judge.” 

‘When the church adopts psychotherapy, 
it betrays its trust.... It attempts to re- 
pair broken wills by suppressing them. It 
aims at correcting disordered minds by ag- 
gravating the disorder. It labors vainly to 
create character by extinguishing intelli- 
gence.” 

This is certainly rhetorical, but it is not 
true. ‘‘All is not gold that glitters”; and 
the brilliancy of these dogmatic sentences 
is that of the iron pyrites of error, not that 
of the pure gold of truth. I could contra- 
dict these statements with a thousand ex- 
tracts from standard works upon this sub- 
ject. Has Mr. Hathaway ever read one of 
these books? I cannot believe it. I had 
rather suspect him of ignorance than dis- 
honesty. Mr. Hathaway has evidently read 
of and perhaps witnessed public exhibitions 
of mesmerism; he has perhaps read of the 
hypnotic experiments of Charcot and others 
upon hysterical patients; but he seems to 
have absolutely no acquaintance with the 
methods of the leading practitioners of sug- 
gestion for therapeutic and moral purposes. 
I might quote, from various books, whole 
pages like the following from Dr. Dubois, 
to show how absolutely Mr. Hathaway mis- 
represents the position of psychotherapy. 

“The object of treatment ought to be to 
make the patient master of himself. The 
means to this end is the education of the 
will, or, more exactly, of the reason.” 

Speaking of the use of suggestion in the 
case of children, C. Lloyd Tuckey said, 
twenty years ago: “It should be clearly 
understood that the use of hypnotic sug- 
gestion as an educational influence should be 
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carefully . restricted, and never allowed to 
interfere with the healthy development of 
individual character. It should be reserved 
for cases where there is inherited or acquired 
vicious tendency, and should even then be 
resorted to only when other means have 
been fairly tried and found ineffectual. We 
know that in some young persons there is 
a complete break-down of the moral self, 
while in some others it seems entirely ab- 
sent; and it.is for the children of this de- 
based or deteriorated type—such children 
as abound in our reformatories—that this 
moral treatment will prove most useful... . 
The child should not be made to obey like 
a slave or an automaton, but should be 
guided by suggestion, as by a wise teacher, 
to practice auto-suggestion, and thus, by his 
own will power, to aid in the overcoming of 
bad habits arid the acquiring of good ones.”’ 

These quotations fairly illustrate the 
methods of the best practitioners. Hypno- 
tism, in medical practice, is employed chiefly 
in those cases where the will power of the 
patient is broken down by wrong habits 
long continued; but even in such cases the 
aim is to constantly lead the patient to self- 
reliance and moral firmness. When a man 
has by years of indulgence wound the threads 
of habit around himself until they bind him 
like chains of steel, it is of little use to ex- 
pect him to break these bonds by the un- 
aided use of his own will. But if he have 
learned through sorrow the error of his ways, 
and is earnestly desirous of living a better life, 
who would deny him the aid of suggestion 
from another and stronger mind, that these 
bonds might be the more quickly broken 
and the imprisoned will set free? Such a 
work would not be an interference with the 
man’s freedom. It would be the means of 
attaining freedom. It is in such cases that 
we get a new glimpse of the meaning of the 
old doctrine of the forgiveness of sins. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm some prac- 
titioners have overestimated the value of 
hypnotic suggestion, and have had to learn 
by experience that, though potent as an 
auxiliary, it is not by any means the whole 
of psychotherapy. Dr. Dubois has even 
abandoned hypnosis, which he considers as 
merely a suggested state, and employs what 
he calls persuasion, meaning by that term a 
rational appeal to the moral nature of the 
patient. This appeal, however, inevitably 
partakes more or less of the character of 
suggestion. 

As to the church embracing these aids 
which psychology has discovered for the 
redemption and reformation of sick and 
sinful mortals, any minister who will read 
the articles by Dr. Worcester in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, or such a book as ‘‘ Psycho- 
therapeutics” by C. Lloyd Tuckey, M.D., 
with its long list of authentic cures, covering 
cases of alcoholism, drug habits, moral de- 
generacy, sexual perversities, not to men- 
tion the various nervous or functional dis- 
orders, must certainly be either unreason- 
ably sceptical of human testimony, or blind 
to the opportunities of twentieth-century 
religion if he fail to investigate this subject 
in a sympathetic spirit. 

That a mere novice is not fitted to make 
a good use of these mental methods is un- 
doubtedly true. But any clergyman of 
average intelligence can by earnest study 
learn enough to greatly help those of his 
flock who may need it. He does not need 
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“to induce profound alterations of person- 
ality” in order to do this. Such assump- 
tions only show how little Mr. Hathaway 
understands the aim of psychotherapy. 

Without the use of hypnosis at all, a stu- 
dent of Dr. Dubois’s book alone will soon 
find himself able to help people afflicted with 
various functional or nervous disorders; and, 
above all, he will be able to teach them how 
best to help themselves. 

That this Emmanuel Movement is becom- 
ing “popular” should not be a cause of sus- 
picion or hostility, even on the part of one 
whose own church does not enjoy so full a 
measure of public favor. The true way to 
be “popular” is to be useful, and it may be 
that an Episcopalian like Dr. Worcester 
could give points to a Unitarian like Mr. 
Hathaway. 

To be brutally frank, Mr. Hathaway’s 
whole attitude seems more like that of some 
orthodox minister who sees his flock desert- 
ing to Christian Science, than that of the 
earnest and fearless seeker after truth and 
good such as every Unitarian is supposed to 
be. 

Certainly no man who has read the works 
of such representatives of psychotherapy as 
I have mentioned could possibly caricature 
the subject in the way that Mr. Hathaway 
has done. 

His misconceptions are as fundamental as 
they are numerous. For instance, speaking 
of the realm of the subconscious in man, he 
says that, according to Dr. Worcester, ‘‘here, 
in the darkness and chaos of our organic tur- 
motl, God touches us and teaches us.”’ 

Darkness and chaos of our organic tur- 
moil! These are the words of a Unitarian 
clergyman; but are they the words which 
a reverent student of physiology would 
‘apply to those wondrous processes of diges- 
tion, secretion, assimilation, respiration, cir- 
culation, and other vital functions which 
are carried on by the subconscious mind? 
Is there not a greater than human intelli- 
gence manifested in these hidden phenomena 
of the inner life of man? Are they not alla 
revelation of Divine Wisdom? And, if so, 
may we not say that “God touches us and 
teaches us through them” as well as through 
the inscrutable processes of the brain? 

I cannot hope in a brief article to refute 
all of Mr. Hathaway’s errors and misrepre- 
sentations; but, if I can lead the reader to 
see that there is a side to psychotherapy of 
which Mr. Hathaway seems to know noth- 
ing, and that it is a subject which deserves 
the earnest attention of modern students of 
religion, I shall not have written in vain. 

San Dreco, Cat. 5 


Psychotherapy. 


BY FREDERICK PRESTON. 


I was glad to read the excellent article 
on “Psychotherapy,” by Rev. George E. 
Hathaway in the Christian Register of March 
11. ‘Religion and Medicine,” the authori- 
tative text-book of Dr. Worcester’s Em- 
manuel Movement practice, advocates hyp- 
notism enthusiastically and unqualifiedly 
unless the suggestion might be advisable 
that only regular clergymen and regular 
physicians could hypnotize the patient, thus 
locking the case. I can hardly imagine a 
Unitarian taking up with religious hypno- 
tism. But we mayread the writings of Prof. 
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Dubois, an admirer of Channing, with good 
I would quote from ‘‘The Psychic 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders,’’ page 317: 

“This is the only secret of a rational psy- 
chotherapy,—to explain with patience and 
gentlenesss, varying the discourses accord- 
ing to the factilties of the questioner; make 
him understand things and to use his logical 
faculties, so that he can for himself find the 


profit. 


road to truth. 


“T cannot, therefore, dismiss all sugges- 
tive influences from my treatment, but I 
have no need to employ them to put my 
patient on a sofa, and bend him under a 
yoke by putting him into a more or less 
profound sleep, and fixing his arms in cata- 
I do not seek to plunge him into an 


lepsy. 
atmosphere of hypnotism by receiving him 
in a softly carpeted, dimly lighted room, and 
to make a favorable impression upon him 
by the sight of other people sleeping around. 

“However well intentioned they may be, 
these practices savor of charlatanism. I 


would adopt them if they were necessary 


for the patient’s welfare. I have been able 
to do without them after having used them 
with a knowledge of their cause, and I am 
happy to have abandoned them.” 


Philadelphia Letter. 


In this city of brotherly affection where 
we so love our political masters that we give 
our municipal contracts to the highest bidder, 
lest one of these mighty ones shall be of- 
fended, it is refreshing to note a stir of in- 
terest in behalf of our freedom, at least in 
the realm of religious thought. 

All our local ‘“‘free-born” religious or- 
ganizations are busily astir to make the 
coming congress of so-called ‘Religious 
Liberals” a success. In this endeavor our 
three Unitarian churches are strenuously 
doing their part, ministers and people 
bending their united energies to the working 
out of the many local details necessary to 
the success of such a Federation. 

Some first fruits of the coming conference, 
looking toward closer co-operation among 
our local organizations represented therein, 
are: first, the “Forum for Communal Fel- 
lowship,”’ organized at a meeting held March 
1 in the First Baptist Church, George H. 
Ferris, pastor, the plan being to hold two or 
three meetings yearly for the discussion of 
topics of local public interest; second, the 
formation, March 15, of a ‘‘ Ministers’ Union,” 
at the suggestion of Messrs. Henry W. Wil- 
bur and R. Barclay Spicer of the Society of 
Friends, to be composed of the leaders of all 
the churches and societies locally represented 
in the Federation of Liberals and to hold 
meetings monthly. 

Turning from our co-operative activities 
we find among our own churches the every- 
day work going quietly on. 

The First Church pursues the even tenor 
of its way in a spirit more than commonly 
hopeful and alert for new opportunities of 
service. Since January ‘‘The Paragraph 
Pulpit” has appeared daily in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, the selections by Mr. 
St. John being written by himself and Messrs. 
Ames, Sunderland, and Casson. Quite re- 
cently the Episcopalians have paid eloquent 
tribute to this work by adopting its method. 
On the same page with our own “paragraph” 
in the Inquirer the Christian Social Union 
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announces that every Saturday will appear 
a paragraph setting forth their principles. 

An effective supplement to ‘‘The Para- 
graph Pulpit” work has been aseries of Sun- 
day evening services begun by Mr. St. John 
in November and closing with the last Sun- 
day in March. The attendance, although 
not large (ranging from forty to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five), has been specially 
encouraging as having brought in, for the 
most part, an audience not attendant upon 
our regular morning services. On January 
17 Mr. Henderson of Wilmington, January 
24 Rev. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston, Feb- 
ruary 21 Mr. Pierce of Washington, March 
28 Mr. Forbes of Brooklyn, preached both 
morning and evening. At all other times 
Mr. St. John has taken personal charge of 
these evening services. 

Matthew Arnold has somewhere analyzed 
the spell cast upon us by good literature 
into the joys of ‘‘recognition” and “‘discov- 
ery.” Truly both these elements were pres- 
ent in full measure to the fortunate hearers 
of these evening lectures. To the confirmed 
Unitarian present, the delight of hearing our 
highest thought on ‘The Bible,’’ on “‘ Jesus,”’ 
and some of his great teachings, so lumi- 
nously set forth that recognition could not 
fail to bring a new sense of responsibility in 
our precious possession,—to the stranger 
within our gates the discovery of a thought 
so clearly and simply stated that its truth 
became at once apparent. 

Further supplement to our “Publicity” 
work might be found in addresses given by 
Mr. St. John to “The Free Christian League,”’ 
to students at Bryn Mawr College, to a 
meeting of students of the University of 
Pennsylvania, specially called. 

The last Sunday of each month has been 
set as the time for the formal admission of 
new members, sixteen having so far been 
the highest number to unite with us on any 
one such occasion. 

This year, as last, money for denomina- 
tional purposes was raised by a personal 
letter from the minister, inviting contribu- 
tions for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, The Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
the Middle States Conference, and the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society. The re- 
sponse this year provided for all of these 
objects considerably more than the amount 
asked for. 

By the personal endeavor of Mr. St. John 
$68.25 was also raised for the benefit of the 
Meadville Student Relief Fund. 

An Alliance Branch was formed in this 
church in the fall. Mrs. St. John, president. 
Present membership, eighty-four. Meetings, 
the third Thursday in every month, Novem- 
ber to April inclusive, at 3 P.M. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society, founded by Mrs 
Furness during the Civil War, held its clos- 
ing meeting for this season on Wednesday, 
March 17. The Aid Society receives from 
various hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions of the city, cut-out garments which 
it distributes weekly to a given number of 
women recommended by the Ward Charity 
Organization as in need of work. In this 
way each woman receives 50 cents’ worth of 
sewing a week, and in addition each has the 
privilege of buying two half-tons of coal 
during the winter at the rate of $2.50 per 
ton. The institutions furnishing the gar- 
ments benefit by having their sewing done 
without expense to themselves. 
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The First Unitarian Church Day at the 
recent Tuberculosis Exhibit saw a ‘committee 
of women from this society in charge of the 
exhibit for the day, and demonstrated our 
willingness to co-operate with other institu- 
tions of the city in all that concerns the 
common welfare. 

The Evening Home begun in our Sunday- 
school room some twenty-three years ago, but 
soon outgrowing those quarters, has in its 
own building opposite steadily widened in 
scope and effectiveness until now, with a 
resident supervising matron and her family 
and a corps of workers making their home 
in the building, it is slowly taking on some of 
the characteristics of the settlement. The 
large assembly room into which all boys are 
welcome to come and go at will, is open 
every night in the week, Sundays included. 
Here books and games are in order, but 
from this more or less floating population 
are drawn the little individual groups upon 
which the Home influence really leaves its 
impress. 

The printing class issues the Evening 
Home Chronicle five times during the season 
under the supervision of the directors. 
Drawing and carpentry classes have their 
regular work. A glee club is just now in 
process of forming and a gymnasium class 
for girls. 

Basket ball, gymnasium classes, bi-weekly 
dances with from thirty-five to forty couples 
present, and a special entertainment once 
a month keep the large gymnasium room 
in use six nights each week. The men’s 
reading-room is open all seven nights, with 
the pool table in use for six. During the 
day the Board of Education has the use of 
four rooms for public school purposes, thus 
enabling children, otherwise crowded out 
under our wretchedly inadequate public 
school accommodations, to acquire some 
education. 

With this beehive of activity right at 
our doors, there is constant demand upon 
our people for volunteer service in one or 
another department of the home, and the 
printed list of trustees and managers and 
general workers proves that the call comes 
not in vain. 

The Spring Garden church rejoices in 
the complete recovery of Mr. Hinckley from 
the serious accident of last year and reports 
a specially fine series of sermons from him 
throughout the winter. The fair held early 
in the season, and looked upon as the an- 
nual ‘‘social event” of the church, was this 
year very successful and much enjoyed by 
all. A supper, followed by a musical and 
literary programme, was announced for Friday 
evening, April 2. 

A dramatic entertainment given by the 
young people was so successful that they 
very kindly repeated it for the benefit of the 
work of Germantown society in its Nice- 
town Club. The Women’s Alliance, meeting 
monthly, reports a good attendance and an 
active philanthropic committee. Many do- 
nations of old muslin and clothing have been 
sent to the Visiting Nurses’ Association; a 
Christmas box to Salem House at Shelter 
Neck, N.C.; magazines and papers to the 
Seamen’s Mission, to be distributed among 
sailors leaving port. 

In the Germantown church during De- 
cember and early January a very successful 
series of vesper services was held, in which 
ministers of different denominations took 
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part. Mr. Jennings of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Germantown, Dr. Ferris of 
the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Dr. 
De Yoe of Trinity Lutheran Church, Dr. 
Lee of the Universalist Church, and finally 
Mr. Slicer coming from All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in New York, each spoke on the one 
topic, ‘The Heart of the Christian Gospel.’’ 
The services in a very marked way tended to 
strengthen fellowship and co-operation be- 
tween these different churches. During 
Lent a second series is being held, in which 
eminent Unitarian ministers are speaking 
on fundamental themes. Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. Hussey, Mr. Pierce, and Mr. 
St. John are the preachers. Before each 
service there is a special programme of. 
music for twenty minutes. The attendance 
has ranged between seventy-five and three 
hundred. 

The dinners of the Men’s Club so far have 
been very successful. Mr. Holmes spoke at 
the first on “The Responsibility of the 
Churches.” At later meetings the discus- 
sion of such subjects as ‘‘Socialism” ‘The 
Political Situation in Philadelphia,” ‘The 
Need of a National Tariff Commission,” has 
been led by men who could speak with 
authority. ‘ 

The final dinner of the season, Monday, 
April 12, is to be an open one, to which 
women as well as men are invited. Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers is to be the speaker 
of the evening. 

The monthly meetings of the Alliance 
have been full of interest. Different phases 
of social and philanthropic work in Phila~- 
delphia have been presented by men and 
women who were actually engaged in the 
work. At the last meeting Mr. Frank D. 
Witherbee, of the Society for Organizing 
Charity, gave some “‘Stories from Real Life.” 
At the next meeting Miss Florence Sanville 
of the Consumers’ League will speak on 
“Latest Phases of Consumers’ League Work.” 

The work among the girls at the Nice- 
town Club, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Blizard and Mrs. Woodbridge, this year at 
last has been carried on almost wholly by 
the women of our Branch Alliance who have 
volunteered their help. ‘The classes in em- 
broidery, millinery, and dressmaking have 
been very successful. 

The work among the boys under the leader- 
ship of our resident director, Mr. Bushee, has 
progressed in many directions. The classes 
in carpentry, wood burning, cobbling, scroll 
sawing, carving, etc., have been well at- 
tended. At the Saturday evening enter- 
tainments, which are often in the form of a 
play presented by the young people of some 


church or amateur organization, the average 
attendance has~been about four hundred. 
One of the most successful of the plays was 
that given by the young people of the Spring 
Garden church. The friendly visiting among 
the homes of the boys and girls has been 
kept up, especially in cases of need or mis- 
fortune. z 

Last fall a great addition was made to 
the Sunday-school. An adult class was 
formed under the leadership of Dr. Joseph 
McFarland. The class meets at ten o’clock. 
one hour before the church service, and has 
been most successful. It is somewhat un- 
usual to have a professor in a large medical 
school likewise active in a church as a 
teacher of religion. Another new feature 
of our Sunday-school work is the monthly 
supper of the teachers and officers. We 
meet at the home of some one of the staff 
or at the parsonage on the first Sunday of 
the month and combine sociability with 
serious discussion of the Sunday-school 
problems. E. Z. 

(To be continued.) 


Dr. Gordon. 


Dr. George A. Gordon last Sunday 
preached a sermon celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination and 
installation as pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston. Being a strong man, 
wholly given to his work and expecting to 
endure hardness as a good soldier, he gave 
thanks for some of the things which make 
the burden of complaint for men of less 
courageous temper and elastic fibre. As 
reported in the Boston Herald, he spoke 
in part as follows:— 


After we have suitably honored those 
who-went before us and tenderly greeted 
those who shall come after us, it is permis- 
sible to dwell for a few moments on our 
contemporaries. And here it must be ad- 
mitted that now and then our contem- 
poraries appear a queer lot in the expres- 
sive phrase of Burns, ‘‘an unco squad.” 
There is profound and incessant com- 
petition among us; there is grave mis- 
understanding; occasionally there is malice. 

On the whole, for the average servant 
of his time, I look with gratitude upon 
the severities of the human environment. 
To serve the present age is all that our 
Maker requires of most men. If we do fail 
to do good now, it is futile to expect that 
we shall do good to any future generation. 
And, in qualifying us for service here and 
now, the severities of our human environ- 
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ment are essential. People sometimes sigh 
over the fact that the Garden of Eden 
had a forbidden tree in it. I think if there 
had been a hundred forbidden trees in it, 
mixed with the other trees, and serpents 
hissing from every bush, Adam and Eve 
might have fared better. The universal 
hostility might have called into being keen 
and sleepless vigilance and a moral caution 
always on duty. As I read the tragic 
story of human failure, I find that it pro- 
ceeds from a fancied security seemingly 
warranted by the general friendly aspect 
of the environment. It takes only one 
lion or tiger in a jungle to kill the unwary 
traveller; and, if he were told that he must 
be armed for an encounter with many 
wild beasts, his chances of escape might 
be better. 

Among preachers this is surely true. The 
human environment is apt to be too friendly, 
especially in their youth. The people 
assume that these preachers are wonder- 
fully good, wonderfully gifted: some of 
the people speak to them as if they were 
saints. In such heavenly love abiding, 
the young preacher is apt to neglect pro- 
found and systematic study; he is apt to 
think lightly of carefully prepared courses 
of thought; he is apt to become extempore 
in intellect, in character, and in service; and 
an extempore teacher and preacher of re- 
ligion, in the exact sense of the word, is 
on the way to perdition, with his devoted 
people following hard after him. 

I give thanks to-day that I was called 
to a work greater than the powers with 
which I came to it; that I saw from the 
first that, if I were ever to equal my task, 
it must be by continuous growth. I give 
thanks for the general suspicion of my 
ability, for the wide-spread sense of doubt 
concerning the character of my message. 
I give thanks for the outspoken opposition 
to my views and purposes on the part of 
strong and brave men. I felt that I had 
come to live among men who had convictions, 
who had the courage to express these con- 
victions, and to stand by them when it 
was unpopular so to do. 

I now give thanks that a large minority 
voted against my installation as minister 
of this church; that these men gave steady 
utterance to their distrust for me; that for 
eight years after my settlement here I could 
appear as a speaker in my own denomina- 
tion nowhere without meeting a chill as 
from the regions of eternal ice. I give 
thanks to-day, and with the utmost sin- 
cerity and solemnity, for the intrinsic 
difficulty of my task, made tenfold more 
difficult by the atmosphere, charged, as 
it was, with intense and enduring hostility. 

The reasons for my thanksgiving are 
easily stated. I knew that I had to pre- 
pare for battle, that the battle was to be a 
campaign. I knew that there must be no 
trifling. Whatever of capacity lay in me, 
as thinker, as preacher, as friend to the 
human soul, as man, was needed in this 
contest. I must revere and cherish every 
possibility; I must seek through long years 
of diligence and honor the realization of 
power. To do anything else would render 
defeat and disaster inevitable. And, if 
the result is far less than it might have 
been, it is much more and higher than it 
would have been, had not the severe human- 
ities of my_environment created vigilance, 
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self-control, and filled the solitudes of ex- 
istence with divine } companionship and 
protection. 

Woe to you, young man, when all men 
speak well of you! You are a mollusk and 
not a man; and, if you are a man still, with- 
out prodigious care that atmosphere of 
adulation will surely convert you into a 
jellyfish. When Solomon was going down 
hill, the Lord raised up an adversary against 
him; and, when that did no good, still 
another adversary was divinely raised up. 
Even the wrath and malice of our con- 
temporaries may become helps from on 
high, as a head wind at sea serves to keep 
the great steamer’s furnaces going at full 
blast; and the adverse opinions and in- 
fluence of noble men are a divine force in 
the evolution of a just, sane, responsible 
manhood. 


The Revival We Need. 


We printed recently a report of a sermon 
by Rev. A. P. Reccord of Springfield, in which 
he criticised the revival movement. In his 
second sermon on the same topic he spoke 
constructively, indicating the characteristics 
of a coming revival of religion which, using 
rational methods, will help to hasten the 
coming of the kingdom of God. He took 
for his text, Romans xii. 2, ‘‘Be not fashioned 
according to this world; but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ve may prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God.” He 
made no reference to the criticism called out 
by the sermon of the week before, except to 
correct the mistaken impression that he was 
opposed to any appeal to the emotions. 
Every true sermon is just such an appeal. 
What we condemn is not the appeal to emo- 
tion, but the use of appeals which are ille- 
gitimate in their nature, demoralizing in 
their results, and which succeed just in pro- 
portion to the completeness with which they 
silence the reason and stimulate impulsive 
action. Mr. Reccord said :— 


The fallacy in the present movement is 
the idea that there is one type of religious 
experience which is necessary for all men, 
and that any means are justified which help 
to reproduce this type. As a result, many 
have had their lives saddened because they 
could not look back to any such emotional 
crisis, any cataclysmic surrender to God and 
acceptance of Christ, and were made to feel 
that their religious life was incomplete. Ac- 
cording to such a theory Paul was a Christian, 
but Jesus was not; Saint Augustine was a 
Christian, but Phillips Brooks was not; and 
yet every sane man knows that the hope of 
the world lies in the multiplication of the 
Jesus and Phillips Brooks type of character 
If a man has not rebelled against God, why 
should he surrender to him? If he has not 
rejected Christ, why should he make formal 
profession of accepting him ? 

We escape this fallacy by remembering 
that growth is the law of life, and that the 
religious life is subject to this law. If a 
man conforms to the laws of spiritual growth, 
his spiritual development will be as unmarked 
by crises and cataclysms as in his physical 
and mental development. He will be trans- 
formed by the renewing of his mind until | 
he knows what is the good and acceptable 
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and perfect will of God, and with him to 
know it will be to doit. Ifa man, through 
ignorance or wilfulness, fails to grow spirit- 
ually as he ought, then it may require some 
emotional crisis to make him realize the in- 
adequacy of the old life and resolve to begin 
anew; but he has no right to make his ex- 
perience typical for the race. We would 
not tolerate for a moment a system of edu- 
cation based upon the needs of the back- 
ward and delinquent children. Why tolerate 
any longer a system of religious training 
based upon the requirements of the morally 
deformed or spiritually dwarfed? 

One result of this system is the religious 
ostracism of genuinely religious people. 
They are classed with publicans and sin- 
ners, not because they are bad, but be- 
cause they are normally good and cannot 
experience the conviction of sin. Some 
are rescued by other churches which make 
no such irrational demands, but mul- 
titudes join the ranks of the unchurched 
good, whose existence is a standing rebuke 
to the church of Christ. The public con- 
science was never so sensitive as it is 
to-day, and men and women were never so 
genuinely religious. Their indifference to 
the church means that it no longer satisfies 
their spiritual needs. No degree of evan- 
gelistic fervor can compensate for the lack 
of an intelligent and rational faith. There 
is a demand for a genuine revival of religion, 
one capable of disputing the field with the 
commercial, machine-made type with which 
we are too familiar and bound to win out 
in the end. Shall the Christian Church ad- 
just itself to these new conditions and re- 
sume its former leadership, or shall it allow 
that leadership to pass into other hands, 
while it tries to galvanize a discredited 
theology into life and perpetuate a re- 
ligious method which has had its day and 
ought long since to have ceased to be? 

What are some of the characteristics of 
this coming revival of religion ? 

1. It will not confine itself to a few weeks 
of sporadic excitement, but continue through- 
out the year, 

2. It will not seek to overwhelm the rea- 
son with a flood of spurious emotion, but 
train men to bring to bear upon every mo- 
mentous decision whatever knowledge and 
experience they possess. es 

3. It will recognize the working of the 
Holy Spirit in gradual growth as well as in 
conversion, and see in it a higher form of the 
divine activity. 
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with solid stone WHITE AS SNOW. Send for lith- 


ographed catalogue, also Pictorial Booklet, which 
shows Solid White Stone Lined Refrigerators. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., NASHUA, N.H., U.S.A_ 
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4. It will not attempt to frighten men 
into the kingdom of God or entrap them 
into premature decisions. It will secure 
conviction by presenting truth to the mind 
while it retains its full capacity for thought 
and not when it has been hypnotized into 
momentary submission or paralyzed with 
fear. 

5. It will make social service, not per- 
sonal salvation, its goal. Jesus gave no 
thought to his salvation. Why should his 
followers make it their supreme end and 
aim? 

6. It will arouse in men a consciousness 
that they are already children of God and a 
determination to show themselves worthy 
of their divine parentage. It will surround 
them with everything that can minister to 
their spiritual development, so that as they 
grow in stature and in wisdom they may 
grow also in favor with God and man. 

Such a revival, utilizing rational and ef- 
fective methods, and having as its object the 
development of a completed personality, 
fully equipped for every good and perfect 
work, would raise the moral and spiritual 
level of every community and gradually 
transform the kingdoms of this world into 
the kingdom of our God and of his Christ.— 
Springfield Republican. 


_ The Fellowship for Social Justice. 


The first rally in New England under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice was held Sunday evening, 
March 28, in the First Church, Fitchburg. 
The presence of so many men in the congre- 
gation warrants the conclusion that men are 
interested in that interpretation of religion 
and that effort of the church bor of a 
desire to meet the need of the present con- 
ditions of society. Rev. Robert Leavens, 
the minister of the church, opened the dis- 
cussion of the church and the social prob- 
lem. 

The agitation in behalf of social better- 
ment is as old as organized religion itself. 
Prophets ancient and modern have denounced 
evil and evil-doers whose deeds were un- 
just to men. Existing conditions in our 
land to-day call for special effort and sum- 
mon the church to a new crusade in behalf 
of social righteousness. There are three 
things the church can and must do. First, 
educate. The public is ignorant of the 
extent and causes of social evils, there is 
need of literature, classes, and lectures on 
these subjects, and the best minds of the 
country should be engaged in the work. 
Second more specific, courageous, and 
loving denunciation of evil. Third, ear- 
nest endeavors to enlist men ‘in the cause of 
God and fill them with a passion for righteous- 
ness. 

Rev. Frederic J. Gauld continued the 
discussion with a strong paper, in which 
he quoted extensively from friend and foe 
of the church, showing the glaring evils, 
the responsibility of the church, and the 
distrust of the church by those who are 
most eager to have the wrong things righted. 

He pointed out the fact that a majority 
of the men who are leaders in the commercial 
and industrial world are members of some of 
the Protestant Church. Yet the corporations, 
whose policy they shape, are responsible 
for injustices, the questionable practices, 
and the too often inequitable and appalling 
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conditions of the workers. The church 
has blessed. slavery and war. Sweat- 
shops and tenement slums have developed 
unhindered by her protest, while men 
have left the church to enter secular or- 
ganizations to bring in the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

“But many signs predict an awakening 
within the church,—departments of social 
service, the larger consideration of the 
problem at conferences and councils. Such 
a platform as that adopted by the National 
Federation of Churches is a hopeful indica- 
tion that that period of neglect is past.” 

Rev. William W. Peck closed the dis- 
cussion with an appeal for the active par- 
ticipation of our body in this propaganda 
as imposed upon us by our obligation to 
our ideals of deed rather than creed, ser- 
vice to the life that now is rather than 
preparation for a heaven that is to be, as 
the only intelligible interpretation of our 
teaching of the Fatherhood and our pro- 
fessed reverence for the brotherhood. 

While . creedal churches may justify 
their activities on the grounds that they 
exist to save souls,—7.e., to keep them out 
of eternal torment,—no such excuse can be 
offered for indifference to these most press- 
ing of all questions. How are we to in- 
terpret religion in terms of life? The 
Fellowship was organized to meet just this 
situation. While we ally ourselves to no 
one panacea for the cure of social evils, 
and allege no monopoly of concern nor 
superior knowledge, and urge no pretence of 
a solution, we claim a union of earnest 
spirits, determined that, if the church can 
do anything to heal human woe and stop 
inhumanity, we propose to find the way 
to do it, we need the laymen in the fellow- 
ship to contribute of their practical experi- 
ence, that element of wisdom denied the 
minister by the nature of his calling. 

Unless we are content to endure the 
charge that the church dare not speak for 
the wronged, dare not rebuke the wrong- 
doer, and to endure the shame of alien 
organizations, divorced from religious in- 
stitutions, doing the burden-bearing work 
for which the church is commissioned, then 
the men and women in the church must 
hear and answer the call of need, relieve 
the oppressed, and answer the challenge 
to the supreme duty of the present hour. 

W. W. Prkcx, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Easter. 


Now comes Easter, opportunity for church 
and Sunday School, an open door to light 
and joy. Let us take advantage of it, 
giving freedom to happy thoughts and 
buoyant hopes: let us regard less the out- 
ward tokens of fashion and more the in- 
ward signs of rejoicing faith. 

We hear much of the optimist’s sayings 
and his calendar emphasis, but what can 
compare with the significance of Easter 
anniversary, which sends its greeting round 
the earth and wakens response in all lands? 
It carries comfort and cheer, song and sun- 
shine to young and old; its motto is, ‘Look 
Up”; it tells of open heavens and life ever- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor, Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


‘Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827; 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a boek-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C, McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 7 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to. the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucila 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H- 
Stearns. 


lasting. Easter to us means present power 
and victory, as well as deathless confidence. 

By all means have the school given place 
in the church exercises. No one can measure 
the influence of young faces and voices on 
the adults who may be present. No one 
can estimate the effect the scene may have 
on those who are responsible for home train- 
ing. What is regularly hidden away in 
vestry or chapel, Sunday by Sunday, should 
be brought forth at a time like this, to re- 
call the church to supreme duties too often 
neglected. There is no lack to-day of 
material for music and exercises befitting 
the time and place. 

The new Sunday-School song and ser- 
vice book, by Rev. C. W. Wendte, is now 
available,—‘‘Heart and Voice.” It. brings 
to our schools the latest collection of music 
and exercises, from one whose experience 
has been large, and whose editorial judg- 
ment is of the best. There are special 
pamphlets for Easter, from many sources, 
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and our own familiar book, with its accept- 
able carols. When I look back and see 
how scant the resources were in days past, 
I feel sure that in the modern abundaiice 
there is proof of a growing demand, as well 
as a rich supply. Yes, Easter is more and 
more our commemoration day of life,—tife 
more abundantly, life victorous in nature 
and in mankind. 

Which reminds me to say, what I have 
suggested elsewhere, that in our best in-’ 
terpretation of the day we drop our harsh 
reference to winter. The cold months, 
in divine Providence, are as needful to us 
and to all things as are the blossoming 
days of spring. It is natural to reach out 
both hands and welcome spring,—natural 
and right. But no winter, no spring; 
no rest, no action; no sleeping bulb, no 
lovely tulip or daffodil. 

Beyond this law of nature we may profit- 
ably go in to the region of character-making 
and of human development. No modern 
notions can do away with the facts of 
existence. There are struggles and ap- 
peals to will, and challenges of ideals, and 
many wintry times of defeat and chilly 
days of discouragement. Easter is related 
to darkness as the morning is to night, 
but night and day are equal weavers at 
the great loom of the perfect work and by 
direction of the great Designer. 

All this seems trite to the elders, yet they 
often proceed to omit it when dealing with 
the young. The results are found in the 
errors and weakness and lack of power 
too prevalent among the rising generation. 
If I were to pick out a special,- pertinent 
lesson for Easter talk, it would be a kindly 
word for winter and the revival of the 
eternal truth, that joy, progress, evolution, 
victory, for one and for all, are not gifts, 
but achievements. 

But in any case, be the message what 
it may, let us make the most of the day, 
and gather renewed courage, gratitude, 
and aspiration. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Pilgrim Federation. 

The Pilgrim Federation of Unitarian 

Young People met in Bridgewater, Mass., 
on Monday evening, March 22, at 7.30 
o'clock. 

Mr. Arthur Ryder, president of the 
Bridgewater Unity Club, gave the address 
of welcome, to which Mr. Lyon, the president 
of the Federation, responded. 

The members all joined in the singing of 
hymns, responsive reading, and prayer, 
Setting aside all regular business, Mr 
Lyon introduced Rev. Henry H. Saunder- 

son, the president of the National Union, 
who spoke on various matters of interest 
to the young people. A rising vote of 
thanks was then given Mr. Saunderson for 
his most interesting talk. 

The report of the secretary was read and 
accepted. Representatives of the different 
unions reported the work accomplished 
during the winter. 

_ Notice of the sixth biennial fair, which 
is to be held in Boston, was read, and it 
_ Was 

‘ 
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“Voted, That the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three to make arrangements for 


a table at the fair.’’ 


The chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee was not present, but it was reported 
that socially the Federation play had been 
a great success, although the exact amount 


of the proceeds could not then be stated. 


A collection was taken and the closing 
hymn sung, after which refreshments were 
served by members of the Bridgewater 


Unity Club, and a social hour enjoyed 
by all. HELEN I. KEITH, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday.noon service in King’s 
Chapel, April 14, will be conducted by Rev. 
E. I. Meredith of West Roxbury. 


The last regular meeting of Post-office 
Mission workers for the season will be held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 
April 16, at eleven o’clock, Any one inter- 
ested will be cordially welcomed. 


The annual meeting of the Channing 
Conference will be held with the Fall River 
Society on Wednesday, April 21, and the 
day will be given to our work as city and 
country churches along the lines of social 
and public service. 


The Worcester Association will meet as 
the guests of Rev. George W. Kent, on 
Tuesday, April 13, at 10 A.M. in the vestry 
of the Second Parish Church, Main Street, 
Worcester. Rev. George W. Kent will read 
a paper on ‘‘Causes of Decline in the Minis- 
terial Supply,” and Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward on “Remedies for the Decline.’’ 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, April 12, at 11 A.M. The 
Rev. W. C. Litchfield of Winthrop will 
preside. There will be a debate on ‘‘Con- 
version versus Natural Development.” 
Rey. W. L. Meaker of West Somerville and 
Rey. A. W. Littlefield of Brookline will 
speak. The meeting is open to the public. 


Rev. Horace Westwood of the Methodist 
Church, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship for the Western States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of his 
acceptance (April 1, 1909) by the Western 
States Committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship unless, meanwhile, the execu- 
tive committee shall take adverse action. 
W. M. Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary 
A. Safford. 

Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
or Boston.—A regular meeting was held 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, Monday evening, March 15. As 
this meeting was held in conjunction with 
the Tuckerman School, after the few items 
of business, Mrs. Guild, dean of the School, 
led in the Brotherhood Service, prepared 
by Mrs. Beatley. Rev. Carl F. Henry 
of Bangor gave a helpful address on “ Pre- 
paring and Presenting the Lesson.”’ 
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The teacher’s preparation consists, first, 
in the preparation of the lesson; second, in 
the preparation of himself. The lesson may 
be analyzed into seven elements; (1) the 


time, or chronological, setting; (2) the 
places ; (3) the persons; (4) the facts if 
historical, or thoughts if ethical; (5) the 


difficulties, if there are any discrepancies; 
(6) the doctrines, if any are involved; 
(7) the beauties which it enforces or 
implies. The teacher should know her 
plan so well that no helps or books, un- 
less the Bible is used, are needed. After 
this, the teacher must determine how to 
adapt the lesson to the class. One truth 
well taught is better than much ground 
covered superficially. 

Next, a teaching plan should be made, 
definite, progressive, clear, yet flexible, 
that it may be adapted to conditions that 
may arise during the progress of the lesson. 
The next step is to prepare the minds of 
the pupils by clearing away irrelevant ideas. 
Attention may be stimulated by meeting 
the pupil on his own ground with a story, 
picture, or incident, to appeal to his interest, 
then deftly lead on to the subject of the 
lesson. This was Jesus’ method. 

If the pupil has had home work on the 
lesson, a rapid review may be given, or a 
few questions on the previous lesson may be 
asked to correlate the known with the new. 
Sometimes preparation of the pupil may take 
the form of stating in advance the purpose 
of the lesson. It is then time for the pres- 
entation of the lesson. The teacher’s pur- 
pose is to inform the mind, and to move 
the will, To inform the mind (1) the text- 


Marriages. 


In Boston, 30th ult., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Herbert 
N. Sheppard of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Juliet Day of 
Brookline, Mass. 


In Dorchester, Mass., 3d inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Arthur J. Atwood of Somerville and Clara E. Perkins 
of Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


FISHER.—At Dedham, April 3, 1909, Mary R. Fisher, 
wife of George L. Fisher, in her 77th year. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


F°® SALE at Jaffrey, N.H., an eight-room cottage, 
well furnished, town water, fine location, with one 


acre. $1,500. Christian Register. 


V ANTED!—Two business women wish competent 
y person to take entire charge of house Three in 
family ; work light, house modern, pleasant, and conven- 
tent. Pleasant home and community for the right person. 
References required. Address Mrs. Mary C. Smith, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4)¢ miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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book or recitation method may be used. The 
danger is that it may lead to the mechanical 
use of question and answer without interest 
ot thought. (2) The conversational or 
developing method may be followed. This 
is not always safe with the novice, for the 
teacher must guide or the lesson will become 
mere desultory conversation. This method 
is best when combined with the text-book 
method. (3) The lecture method is rec- 
ommended by Burton and Mathews for 
large adult classes under the care of a 
skilful teacher. Its disadvantages are that 
it does not induce pupils to study, and 
there is danger of the lecturer going faster 
than the pupils can follow. (4) The sem- 
inar or research method can be used in 
Sunday-school only with mature pupils 
of open mind, directed by a trained leader. 
(5) The manual or laboratory method is 
being rapidly introduced into elementary 
and intermediate grades. There is great 
educational value in the use of maps and 
sand tables and profound philosophy in the 
system that says, ‘‘We learn by doing.” 
It promotes order, forces attention, aids 
the memory, and creates interest and loyalty. 

The next step in the lesson is gathering 
up the separate strands of thought by the 
pupil, though the teacher must often aid. 
The next step is the application of the moral 
truth,—how does this truth apply to me? 
Otherwise the lesson is a failure. ‘The deduc- 
tion must be definite and practical. The 
four steps summed up are preparation, 


presentation, generalization, application. 
Edna H. Stebbins, Secretary. 


Churches. 

Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. C. G. Ames: The Charles Gordon 
Ames Brotherhood, the new men’s club, 
held its first supper and meeting at the 
church, Monday evening, March 29, with 39 
present. A constitution was adopted and the 
following officers chosen: James A. Beatley, 
president; Frank W. McCormack, vice- 
president; and Charles D. Richardson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The evening’s programme 
consisted of a review of the church history 
by Mr. George W. Thacher, a discussion 
of present activities by various members, 
and a glance into the future by Dr. Ames. 
This club, the objects of which are social, 
civic, and religious, promises to become a 
factor in the life of the church and com- 
munity. 


Pink Huw, N. C,—A letter from Rev. 
Charles W. Gillilan gives an interesting 
description of the dedication of a New 
church building on Sunday, March 28. 
It is a simple wooden structure, such as 
one sees in country districts throughout 
the South. It is forty by fifty feet, with a 
narrow vestibule six feet wide. There may 
not be much that is artistic about a 
building of this kind. If it has any beauty, 
it is not so much in the construction of the 
building, as in the natural freshness of the 
material used. There is no pain to hide 
the natural glory of the smooth and clean 
pine lumber. The building is in perfect 
harmony with the simple country fold who 
gather within its walls month after month, 
to worship God. A party of six, four of 
whom boast of their New England birth, 
met in Kinston Saturday morning, March 
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distant. The rear horse®in the little pro- 
cession had, for some reason known only 
to herself, contracted the inoffensive habit 
of balking; and this, together with certain 
unnecessary travelling, caused the six to 
arrive two hours later jthan was intended. 
Three meetings, one for Saturday night, 
one for Sunday morning, and a third for 
Sunday afternoon, were well attended, and 
the result was gratifying. There were 
present at the regular morning service, 
when the church was dedicated, about one 
hundred and fifty people. Rev. W. 8S. Key 
took for his text the fifth verse of the eighth 
chapter of Romans. The sermon was clear 
and forcible, and the congregation listened 
attentively. Mr. Key has had considerable 
experience with these true-hearted men and 
women, and they long to have him by their 
firesides. Born in England, having crossed 
the ocean six or eight times, blessed with a 
retentive memory, a fine education, and a 
wholesome and attractive personality, he 
is peculiarly fitted to do the work that needs 
to be done in this Southern field. More 
such men are needed,—men who believe 
that these people are worthy of the best 
talent that we can give them, and willing 
to live on half the salary that they now 
receive, if need be, in order that this glorious 
faith may approve itself to the hearts and 
minds of these people. It is the faith best 
suited to their needs because it touches life 
at every point, brings God near to man, 
heaven near to earth, man close to nature. 
It unifies life, and gives meaning to all 
human activities. The care of children, 
the cooking of food, the planting of crops, 
honesty in business, energy and good judg- 
ment in all things,—these are some of the 
ways the liberal faith touches the practical 
side of man’s life. It gives a sacred mean- 
ing to life from the highest heights to the 
deepest depths of human experience. I 
would say to all liberal ministers, both 
young and old, who are looking for an open- 
ing, or for a chance to make an opening, 
and who are not afraid of obstacles, ‘‘Come 
South, come South!’ 


Personals. 


Rey. Hilary Bygrave has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the First Parish, Scituate, 
Mass. 


Dr. Henry Goodwin Smith, pastor of the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church in Northampton, Mass. 
His resignation will take effect in May. 
Much regret is expressed that Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are to leave Ottawa and the congre- 
gation to which during the last year they 
have endeared themselves. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 

tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged. .................-+. + $49,664.73 
Mar. 16. Church of the Messiah, New York, N.Y., 3,000.00 
16. Society in Naples, Me.,......... 5.00 


17. Society in Walpole, N.H. .......... 2.55 
17. Hazen J. Burton, Minneapolis, Minn., 1.00 
17. Miss A. M. Goodwin, Cambridge, 
BOSE EEES on me. ce taste niet eters 10.00 
17. Mrs. Philip H. Sears, Boston, Mass.. 25.00 
17. S. Herbert Howe, Marlboro, Mass. .. 50.00 
17. Miss Elizabeth W. Silsbee, Salem, 
Nasswenree. 3 Sees ERE bos 25.00 
17. William H. Swasey, Newburyport, 
17. Mrs. J. M. Emmerton, Salem Mass.. . 300.00 
17. Mrs. James M. Barnard, Milton, 
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20.00 
. Society in Ottawa, Can. ........... “10.00 
19. Society in Waverley, Mass.........- 25.00 
19. George Putnam, Boston, Mass. ..... | 25.00 
20. Society in Sturbridge, Mass......... ] = 12.00 
22. Society in Jacksonville, Fla. 30.00 
22. Society in Pepperell, Mass. . 7.50 
222A) Briend, |) nectin a aloe d> ote eens 1.00 
22. Second Church in Boston, Mass.. .. . 560.00 

23. Mrs. Harriet L. Stevens, Newport, 
See Oe eee ries | 15.00 

23. Miss Abby A. Bradley, Hingham, 
MEAS. o'n5e 3\ 9.0, 0.0) 9.0 a1ki 8 vee re §0.00 

23. Mrs.. Davies Wilson, Cambridge, 
Nags.) 2 Po, iacds a uae care ee 100,00 
23. Society in New Orleans, La. ....... 12.30 
23. Society in New Bedford, Mass. ..... 513-01 
23. New South Church, Boston, Mass. .. 20.00 
24. Walter Hunnewell, Boston, Mass. .. . 100.00 
24. Hazen J. Burton, Minneapolis,Minn. 5.00 
25. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 1,130.19 
26. Society in Plymouth, Mass. ........ 100.00 
26. First Society, Providence, R.I. ..... 1,500.00 
26. William H. Gove, Salem, Mass. .. .. . 25.00 
27. Society in Lowell, Mass. .........-. 200.00 
27. Society in Norton, Mass. . 15.00 
27. Society in Milwaukee, Wis. .. . 105.07 
27. U. W. Marting, Eckerty, Ind. 1.00 
27. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 40.00 
29. Society in St. Paul, Minn....... 30,00 
29. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass. .. . 12.00 
29. Society in Ogden, Utah. .......... . SREEEt 5.00 
29. Society in Bedford, Mass. ........-- 12,50 


For Easter 


If there is a time in the whole Year 
that a complete outfit is desirable, 
it is at the close of the “Lenten” 
season. Let us suggest to meet 
this want: 

SUITS , ne re ae 
OVERCOATS ..... 


RAINCOATS . ..-.. 
ENGLISH COVERT COATS . 


$20 to $40 
lito 35 
18to 35 
10to 15 

All made in our own workshops on the 


premises and correct in every detail 


IN FURNISHINGS 


White and Fancy Shirts 
Ready to wear $1.50 to $3.80 
3.75to 5.00 
1.50 to 2.50 
-50to 2.50 


Underwear, Collars, Hosiery, ete, 


To measure . 
GIGV0 Bo 5s) 5 ey (aoe 


Neckwear . ... - 


Macullar Parker 
Company 
400 Washington St.,' Boston 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
sualeianete temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
cn en - 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
bey e oe central a, F fart 

pplications solicited from families within f. 
Boston, who will take children to board or peep es 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Tress, 
Parker B, Field, Sx, 


7 Tremont St., “Wis 
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Mar, 29. Society in Warwick, apc 


30. A Friend. . tyne oe) 4 2}500,00 
30. Society in Littleton, Mass. |. 100.00 
30. W.A. Adams, M.D., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. . : [2.00 
30. Society i in Santa Ana, Cai. ¥ 1.50 
30. Society in Eureka, Cal............. 12.00 
31. Society in Taunton, Mass! 2.1.2.) 312.13 
31. Society in Exeter, N.H. . 42.00 
31. Charles E. Sprague, Harvard, “Mass. 50.00 
$60,996.48 


Francis H. LINCOLN, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions te- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society during the month of March:— 


Mar. 1. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
x. Worcester, Mass., Unity Sunday-school, 
. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school. . 


$2.0 
15.00 
10.0Cc 


1. Greeley, Colorado, Sunday-school. . 3.c0 
1. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school. . 5.00 
irs Bridgewater, West, Mass., ‘Sunday- 
school. . . 2.50 
1. Bridgewater, “West, “Mass., “Church . 5.00 
2. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school. . 10.co 
2. Lancaster, Pa., Sunday-school. . 2:00 
3. Barneveld, N. Ve Sunday-school.. 5.00 
3 ringfield, Mass., Sunday-school. . 50.00 
3 Bot asod, Mich., Sunday-school . . 5.00 
3. Boston, Norfolk Street, Mass., Sunday- 
School.. 5.00 
4. Newton Centre, Mass., e Sunday-school.. 5.00 
4. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-school.. I0.00 
4. Ann Arbor, Mich., Sunday-school . ats 2.50 
5. Portland, Me., First Parish Sunday- 
nd school... 20.00 
5. Grafton, Mass., , Sunday-school . . 3-00 
5. Billerica, Mass., Sunday-school .. vp 2159 
5. Mrs. A. H. Savary, Groveland, Mass. .. 1.00 
6. Dundee, Scotland, Sunday-school Sasiwtn 5.87 
6. Brookline, Mass., Second Unitarian Sun- 
day-school .. 5.00 
8. St. Louis, Mo., “Church of the Messiah 
Sunday-school ete ogt 5.00 
\ 8. Duluth, Minn., Sunday-school.. 4.00 
8. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school. . 6.00 
9. Pepperell, Mass., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
9. Manchester, N.H., Sunday-school ... 10.00 
9. Burlington, Vt., Sunday-school. . 15.00 
9. oath ng Mass., Sunday-schoodl. . 5.00 
ro, Hopedale, Mass., "Sunday-school . 10.00 
ro. Seattle, Wash., Sunday-school. . 2.50 
iz. Mr. C. A. Royce, Boston, Mass, 2.00 
1x. Norwell, Mass., Sunday-school 15.00 
12. Medford, Mass., Society . A puiuie doete) 
12. St. Louis, Mo., Unity Sunday-school.. 5.00 
15. Providence, RIL, Westminster Sunday- 
schoo 10.00 
15. Boston (West Roxbury), Sunday-school, 15.00 
15. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school . 10.00 
x6. aye a bal Mass., Sunday-school.. 3.00 
16. Dedham, Mass., Church .. . 24.11 
16. Somerville, W West, Mass., Sunday-schoo, 2.00 
16. New York, Church of the Messiah . 100.00 
17. Milton, Mass., Church. . 42.55 
17. Barnstable Mass., Sunday-school «. 5.00 
18. Westford, Mass., Sunday-school.. 14.00 
18. Newport, R.I., Sunday-school.. 15.00 
19. Boston Dorchester), Channing Sunday- 
schoo! 2.00 
19. Boston (Dorchester), “Third Religious 
Sunday-school . » d's. 20,06. 
19. Augusta, Me., Sunday-school . . 5.00 
20. Toronto, Sunday-school . 3.00 
22. Boston, Second Church 50.00 
22. Walpole, Mass., Sunday-school. . 5.00 
22. Brooklyn, Conn. ay Sunday-school . 2.00 
23. Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school . I.00 
23. Meadville, Pa. Sunday-school . . 2.00 
24. Sturbridge, Mass., Sunday. -school. . 2.25 
24. Stoneham, Mass., "Sunday-school . . 2.00 
24. Boston, East, Sunday-school. . 5.00 
25. Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian 
Church... 125.50 
25. Waverley, Mass., * Sunday-school . 3.00 
26. Haverhill, ” Sunday-school. . 5.00 
26. Providence, R.L, First ‘Congregational 
Chur 141.29 
27. Rowell, pia ‘Church. 50.00 
29. Florence, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
30. Bevery, 3 Mass., Church... .. 33.65 
st Bever! ye Mass., Sunday-school . 25.00 
Ind., Sunday-school. 5.00 
<i oe ag i ., Sunday-school.. é 2.00 
RicHarp C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


Star Island Library. 


As the time draws near for the gathering 
together of the Isles of Shoals “family,” 
we would remind our friends that “that 
little hollow space” in the trunk can be 
filled by nothing else so well as by a good 
readable book. When ‘“‘homeward bound,” 
that same space will be needed to accommo- 
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date some island souvenir, but the book 
need not be lost. It will just fit into a 
vacant niche on the shelf of the Star Island 
Library. As the books are not for our- 
selves alone, but for all coming Shoalers, 
and especially for the permanent residents 
of the islands during the lonely winters, 
it is desirable that additions be made every 
season. The kindness of interested friends 
will, no doubt, make this possible, as it 
has already made the library an established 
fact. 

It is not necessary, however, to wait 
until going to the island. Money or books 
may be sent to Miss Florence Everett, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. All contributions 
for this purpose should be definitely desig- 
nated as intended for the Star Island Li- 
brary. Lucy SHERWIN PEIRCE, 

For the Library Committee. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Caroline D. Putnam of Jamaica 

Plain will give the demonstration lesson 
on Saturday, April 10, with use of stereo- 
scope. On Thursday April 15, Rev. J. 
Adams Puffer will lecture on “‘ Delinquency 
and Degeneracy.”’ All are welcome. 
__ Dr. Crooker’s fourth lecture in the Church 
History Course will be given at eleven 
o'clock, Friday, April 9. Subject, ‘“ Christian 
Life and Logos-Philosophy.” 


Rotation in Office. 


SAN FRANCIsco, CAL., Feb. 12, 1909. 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eppy, 

Brookline, Mass.: 

Dear Leader,—May we have permission to 
print, as a part of the preamble to our by- 
laws, the following extract from your article 
“Christian Science Board of Education”’ in 
the June Journal of 1904, page 184:— 

“The Magna Charta of Christian Science 
means much, multum in parvo,—all-in-one 
and one-in- -all. It stands for the inalienable, 
universal rights of men. Essentially demo- 
cratic, its government is administered by 
the common consent of the governed, wherein 
and whereby man governed by his Creator 
is self-governed. ‘The church is the mouth- 
piece of Christian Science,—its law and 
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gospel are according to Jesus Christ; its 
rules are health, holiness, and immortality— 
equal rights and privileges, equality of the 
sexes, rotation in office.’ 
Lovingly, 
Third Church of Christ, Scientist, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Miss JENNY A. PAMPERIN, Clerk. 


MRS. EDDY’S REPLY. 

Cuestnut Hit, Mass., March 6, 1909. 
Christian Science churches have my con- 
sent to publish the foregoing in their by-laws 
By “rotation in office” I do not mean that 
minor officers who are filling their positions 
satisfactorily should be removed every three 
years, or be elevated to offices for which they 

are not qualified. Mary BAKER Eppy, 

—Christian Science Sentinel, 


Mrs. John W. Loud. 


The directors of the Unitarian Conference 
of the Middle States and Canada have voted 
to recommend to the nominating committee 
of the American Unitarian Association the 
name of Mrs. John W. Loud of Montreal as 
a director from this section. Mrs. Loud has 
been for many years a most active director 
of the National Alliance for Canada, and is 
intimately acquainted with the work of our 
denomination in that section.—G. H. BADGER, 
Secretary. 


Rev. George S. Shaw. 


The North Middlesex Association of Minis- 
ters, having lost one of its most revered 
members by the death of Rev. G. S. Shaw, 
puts on record its deep sense of loss and its 
heart-felt admiration for his life and ser- 
vices. For twenty years the faithful mod- 
erator of this Association, and for forty 
years the devoted minister of a widely ex- 
tended parish, of which Ashby was the cen- 
tre, his sife was full of good works and 
kindly sympathies, and was a sincere mani- 
festation of the religion he professed. 


Theological colleges in London and Man- 
chester have discovered that they can profit 
by sharing one another’s professors. Con- 
gregationalist, Baptist, and Methodist col- 
leges thus co-operate. 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po; 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, ‘with catalogue. 


Pope | ae Co. 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


“And now,” said the teacher, ‘‘we come 
to Germany, which is governed by the 
Kaiser. Tommy Jones, what is a Kaiser?” 
“Please, ’m,” answered Tommy Jones, “a 
stream o’ hot water springin’ up an’ disturbin’ 
the earth.” 


Mike had only recently been made fore- 
man of the section-gang, but he knew the 
respect due his rank. “Finnegan,” he 
said to an argumentative assistant, “I'll 
have nawthing out of you but silence— 
and mighty little of that.” 


“Now, children,’ said the teacher, ‘‘is 
the sentence ‘The horse and cow is in the 
pasture’ correct?”’? “No, ma’am,” said 
Johnny. ‘What is the matter, Johnny?” 
asked the teacher? ‘‘Please, ma’am, the 
lady should be mentioned first!” 


A bishop, preaching in his mitre, could 
not help overhearing the whisperings of 
two small children who sat just below the 
pulpit. ‘“He’s a king!”’ said one. “He 
isn’t!”? was the contemptuous reply: ‘‘this 
is church.” ‘He is!” “No! he isn’t!” 
“Well, then he’s a clown!” 


A boy, carefully reared in courtesy toward 
his elders, was instructed, on going away to 
school, to telegraph home “‘Yes’’ if he found 
everything satisfactory. He did so, and the 
busy father, having forgotten the arrange- 
ment, and being therefore puzzled, tele- 
graphed back, ‘Yes, what?” The answer 
came, ‘‘ Yes, sir!” 


A patronizing young lord was seated op- 
posite the late James McNeill Whistler at 
dinner one evening. During a lull in the 
conversation he adjusted his monocle and 
leaned forward toward the artist. ‘Aw, 
y’ know, Mr. Whistler,’ he drawled, ‘I 
pahssed your house this mawning.” ‘Thank 
you,” said Whistler, quietly. “Thank you 
very much.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Two telephone girls were talking over 
the wire. Both were discussing what they 
should wear. In the midst of this important 
conversation a masculine voice interrupted, 
asking humbly for a number. One of the 
girls became indignant, and scornfully asked, 
“What line do you think you are on, any- 
how?” ‘Well, said the man, “I am not 
sure, but judging from what I have heard 
I should say I was on a clothes-line.’””— Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


The editor has recently received a manu- 
script on ‘‘Incarnadine Evolution” which 
had been sent first to a magazine not pub- 
lished in Boston. The editor of this maga- 
zine returned it with the following recom- 
mendation: ‘The Christian Register, a Uni- 
tarian paper at Boston, was established in 
1821, George Batchelor, editor. Emmerson, 
Star King, Elliot, and other great men write 
for this paper. They no doubt would be 
glad to publish your paper.” 


The following gems of literature are 
bona fide examples of the erudition pos- 
sessed by certain students who are taking 
this year’s course of English A at Harvard. 
An effort to write something about the 
word ‘‘Vulgate” in connection with the 
Bible resulted in the production of ‘‘In the 
fourteenth century lived Bulgate, who 
translated the Bible for Roman Catholics.” 
Ahithophel is a name not wholly unfamiliar 
to Biblical students, but perhaps this will 
give new information concerning him: 
“Achitophel was the first man after the 
flood to lead a holy existence, but after him 
and before the time of Christ there were a 
number of Christians ensconced in different 
places,” 


DURABLE RUGS 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
&CO, 


Exclusive 
Designs in 


/ STERLING 
SILVER 


DIET FOR 


KIDNEY ano LI 
Makes d 
Unlike other g 


Water Supply 


No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 Ibs. The ideal i 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 11 
Let our Engineersfigureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo, 43S. MarketSt, Boston 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
Marchjorders filled{promptly. 

- : Write for further particulars. 
ae, LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By FivE MINISTERS 
The personal experiences of several clergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 
226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ARTHUR A. BRooKs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
addvess upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO,, LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL fox, 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Individual Teaching, Scholarships. 
Summer Course in FORESTRY 
sTUTORING. 

F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Comin 
girls’ dermitory. Ts p FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Beston, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEQ’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


